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Beginnings of Recovery 


By JOHN R. FLEMING 
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“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 




























What effect have harsh irritants present in all 
raw tobaccos upon the throat? A famous author- 
ity, retained by us fo study throat irritation says: 


“The tissues above and below the vocal 
chords and the vocal chords themselves may 
become acutely or chronically congested 
as a result of the inhalation of irritating 
fumes in the case of chemists for example.” 


LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive ““TOASTING” Process 
expels certain harsh irritants present in all raw 
tobaccos. We sell these expelled irritants to manu- 
facturers of chemical compounds. They are not 
present in your LUCKY STRIKE. So Consider your 
Adam's Apple —that is your larynx — your voice 
box—it contains your vocal chords. Don't rasp 
your throat with harsh irritants. Be careful in your 
choice of cigarettes. Reach for a LUCKY instead. 










NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“It’s toaste 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Ray 
Sunshine Mellows — Heat Purifies 
Your Throat Protection — against irritation — 






Strike Dance 
Orchestra, 
every .Tuesday, 
Thursday and 
Saturday eve- 
ning over 
N. B.C. net- 
works. 
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Also something about trench 
silos, inoculation of alfalfa, 3 
and other I. opics in Veason 


way in Iowa during the past year 

which indicates that some day corn 
will be harvested with a combine and the 
shelled corn stored on the farm in tight 
bins, just like wheat. 

Speculation? No; this trial was a success. 
It was conducted by the manager of the 
Collins Farms, with the help of three men 
from the Iowa Experiment Station: H. D. 
Hughes, head of 
farm crops work; 
Dr. A. L. Bakke, 
plant physiolo- 
gist, and Henry 
Giese, agricul- 
tural engineer. 
The experiment 
took place near 
Charles City, 
Iowa. We can 
do no better than 
let Fred Ferguson 
tell the rest of 
the story: 

When the corn 
was combined in 
late November it 
contained an av- 
erage of about 
17.5 per cent of 
moisture as_ it 
came from the 
field. This mois- 
ture percentage would put the corn on the borderline between 
No. 3 and No. 4 grades. It came from the combine exceedingly 
clean and free from silks, husks, parts of stalks or cobs; as clean 
as usually comes from dry ear corn shelled from the crib. 


Corn Dried Thoroughly; No Heating 


HE corn was stored in a 4,000-bushel, round galvanized 
sheet iron bin, 18 feet in diameter and 20 feet high. It was 
roofed with sheet metal and had a ventilator built in the center. 
The metal bin is set on a concrete floor, with another false 
bottom floor about four inches above. 
Inside the bin were six 4 x 4-inch up- 
rights to stiffen the walls of the bin and 
to help support the roof. The floor joists 
(of the false floor) were 2 x 4’s set on edge 
on the concrete about a foot apart. The 
false floor consisted of hardware cloth of 
one-half inch mesh on top of which was 
placed copper fly screen. 

The one door into the galvanized bin 
was divided, making a second small door 
at the bottom. This small door was 
opened as desired, so that air from outside 
the bin could go under the false floor, up 
through the corn and out the ventilator. 

An instrument called an anemometer, 
placed in the bin to measure the move- 
ment of air, showed that frequently the 
air was moving through the corn at the 
rate of a foot a minute. Think of it—the 
air in the shelled corn changed completely 
three times an hour. No force was used 
to draw or fan the air through. 

Now, a few words about the weather, 
and then the results. The conditions the 
past year, during the time this experiment 


\" amazing experiment has been under 
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Above, silage harvester 
delivering cut silage 
ap 4 oe wan I that reason, it is not known just how combining 
shelled corn was stored corn and placing it in such a bin would work in 
on the Collins Farms average years. The 1930 corn, grading on the 
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Something to look forward to after harvest 
was under way, were not average and for is finishe 


Coat of Mail lor Corn 






















borderline between No. 3 and No. 4 with about 


6 per cent moisture on the average, was much drier than corn 
usually is in Iowa at husking time. Then the winter was warmer and 
much drier than normal, with many bright days; and spring was 
fairly dry and cool. 

The corn kept perfectly, however, when handled in the manner 
described. On May 8, 1931, when moisture determinations were 
made, the corn had dried very little since. it was stored, especially at 
the bottom of the crib. Corn taken in the middle of the crib and 
another sample taken five feet from the bottom had 18.8 and 18.4 
per cent moisture. In the next 13 days, however, with warmer weather, 
it appears that the corn dried rapidly, for samples taken ten feet and 


five feet from the bottom of the crib showed only a trifle over 
16 per cent moisture. The corn, thus, had lost 2 per cent mois- 
ture from the center to the bottom of the crib in these 13 days 
in the middle of May. 

These figures reveal that the corn actually lost about 1 per 
cent of the moisture (for the entire bin of corn) from late Novem- 
ber to late May, stored in this tight 4,000 bushel galvanized 
iron bin with the false floor. Corn with 161% per cent moisture 
would then be dry enough to keep in almost any bin—there 
would be little danger of heating. 

At no time during this remarkable experiment of storing did 
the corn shelled fresh from the field at husking time show any 
signs of heating. In fact, temperature readings showed the 
corn to be cooler in the bins than was the 
outside air. 

Tests during other, more normal years 
when the corn comes in with more mois- 
ture in it, are needed to be sure that we 
are now ready in the Corn Belt to discard 
our present farm practise of husking the 
corn, drying it in cribs in the ear, then 
shelling it from the cribs later on. 

The metal cribs in which this corn was 
stored cost $300 and because of their kind 
of construction would probably last for 
many years. 


WE wonder who is doing 
chores for the many families who have 
written us about motoring to the Yellow- 
stone this summer? Neighbors, to be 
sure. There areso many places to choose 
from, both near and far, that a vacation 
trip should be easy for the man who is up 
with his work in August. Run over this 
brief list: State parks, national parks, 
national monuments, fishing trips, summer 
tours of farm groups, special days at 
agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, etc. Ohio dairy [Continued on page 19 
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on the INSIDE FACTS 
‘Bejore You Buy YOUR TIRES 








COMPARE 
THESE PRICES 


AuvrtomosiLe Manufacturers do not take 
chances with special brand tires. Why should 
you take the risk when you can save money 
by buying Firestone quality Oldfield type from 
our dealers and in addition get their service. 


We list leading replacement sizes. 




















Our *xA 
TIRE | Dealers’| Special | 
MAKE OF CAR SIZE Cash Brand | 
Price, | Mail Or- 
Each der Tire 
Ford a 
* era —fphsest $4.98 | $4.98 
Chevrolet____- 4.50-20] 5.60 | 5.60 
| Ford. 4.50-21] 5.69] 5.69 
Ford 
| Chevrolet +|4.75-19 6.65! 6.65 
Whippet 
Erskine ] - 6.75 
Plymouth P 4.75-20 6.75 oi dD 
Chandler. 
DeSoto 
Dodge 
Durant 
Gr’h’m-P’ ge 5.00-19]| 6.98 6.98 
Pontiac 
Roosevelt 
Willys-Kn’t 
Essex... | ' 7.10 
Nash__f 5.00-20] 7.10 ‘ 
Marquette .90 | 7.90 
Oldsmobile } —— 7 
Buick__ 5.25-21| 857 | 8-57 
Auburn_____. " 
Jordan. +|5.50-18] 8.75 | 8.75 
Sa 
Gardner____- 
M 
Oakland. $|5-50-19] 8.90 | 8.90 
Peerless __. 
Studebaker. 
Chrysler-.\ 16 99.18] 11.20 | 11.20 
Viking ______-. 
Franklin____. 
iieen 4 6.00-19| 11.40 | 11.40 | 
Hupmobile 
LaSalle ____ 11.50 | 11.50 
er oe } 6.00-20 5 5 
Pierce-Arrow |6,00-21| 11.65 | 11.65 | 
Stutz__________- 6.50-20| 43-20 | 13.10 | 
illac_____. 
cae os 7.00-20] 15.35 | 15.35 | 























NDERNEATH 
U the surface is 
where you get the 
cold truth about tire 
values. It’s the inside 
of the tire—the 
method of construc- 





parisons, uninflu- 
enced by any sales 
propaganda. Check 
every vital point — 
rubber volume, 
weight, width, thick- 


ness, and plies under 





tion and the quality 

and quantity of materials — that 
determine its Stamina, Perform- 
ance, Safety, VALUE. You can no 
more tell the quality of a tire by 
its outside appearance than you 
can tell the character of a man by 
the kind of clothes he wears. 
Firestone Service Dealers have 
cross sections of Firestone and 
special brand mail order tires. Go 
to them and make your own com- 


a SS) 


UNDER THE 


TREAD 


OLDFIELD TYPE 


the tread. Then buy 
accordingly — ON FACTS AND 
FACTS ALONE. Against the va- 
rious claims presented about dif- 
ferent tires, isn’t this the most 
logical suggestion ever made to 
you? Could there be any more 
positive way to definitely deter- 
mine which tires offer you the 
most for your money? There can 
be no question or controversy 


when you get the FACTS yourself. 





COMPARE 


CONSTRUCTION and QUALITY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














Firestone} enete 
4.50-21 TIRE || Sx 
derTire | 
More Rubber Vol.,cu.in. | 172 | 161 | 
More Weight, pounds . |16.99/ 15.73 
More Width, inches . .| 4-75| 4.74 
Mere Thickness,inch .| .627/ .§78 
More Plies at Tread . .| 6 S 
Same Price ... . ./|$§.69 $5.69 











Double Guarantee 


—Every tire manufactured by Firestone 
bears the name “FIRESTONE” and car- 
ries Firestone’s unlimited guarantee and 
that of our 25,000 Service Dealers and 
Service Stores. You are doubly protected. 











«A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a man- 
ufacturer for distributors such as Mail Or- 
der houses, oil companies and others, under 
a name that does not identify the tire man- 
ufacturer to the public, usually because he 
builds his “best quality” tires under his own 
name. Firestone puts his name on EVERY 
tire he makes, 











Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store in Your Commu- 
nity and See For Yourself Sections Cut From Various Tires. 


5” Compare Quality — Construction — and Price! 


- | 





Copyright, 1931. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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ON’T lose faith in agriculture; it is 
D immortal and invulnerable. Long 

after steel has rusted and stone 
crumbled and wood rotted, if you know 
how long that is, farmers will still be stick- 
ing seeds into the dirt and calling on the 
sun and rain, the chemical elements and 
the myriad bacteria, to conjure forth food 
and raiment for man and beast. 

That sounds poetical. Particularly the 
part about raiment for beasts. Horse- 
blankets, perhaps. 

Never mind. Nothing alters 
the fact that farming as a 
business is secure, although 
that does not guarantee that 
the business of every individual 
farmer is secure. Far from it. 
Farming must be and will be 
prosperous, and will reach pros- 
perity most quickly, as farmers 
organize themselves for co-op- 
erative selling on a large scale. 

Faith and the Big Co-Op 
make an absolutely unbeatable 
team. 

2 7 
T this time I want to speak 
of a subject of great impor- 
tance, which is your feet. Prob- 
ably you are going to a Fair 
this month or next. Very likely 
you will go to some picnic, or 
airplane meet, or something 
like that. Anyway, won’t you 
take The Farm Journal’s advice, 

and wear old shoes? 

The average person gets tired 
enough at an all-day affair, 
without torturing his feet with 
new or unaccustomed shoes. 
Don’t do it. Wear old shoes, 
no matter what they look like, 
and be comfortable. 
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and 8. As a matter of fact, we don’t find 
the charts “‘horrendous,”’ and neither will 
you, if you will read the article and see 
what it is they show. 

While farm conditions do not depend 
exclusively on the industrial situation, the 
activity of business does have a powerful 
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influence on all of us. So a series of charts 
that offer hope that business will be 
steadily improving for the next two years 
is not to be ignored. 

John R. Fleming is one of the most 
capable of Secretary Hyde’s economic 
writers in the Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. L. H. Bean, who is the man who is 
personally responsible for the charts them- 
selves, is a “head man”’ in statistics on the 
Department staff, and assisted Mr. Flem- 
ing in preparing the article. 

z 3 

OU may like to hear of 

some of the other contrib- 
utors to this issue. The gorgeous 
cover design of poppies and 
delphinium is by Nelson Grofe, 
who is inclined to specialize in 
flower pictures. I have another 
of his paintings, mostly water- 
lilies and dragon-flies, that I 
rather suppose will be printed 
next August. 

Clarence E. Baker is profes- 
sor of horticulture at Purdue 
University. 

Bernice Dodge is Associate 
18 Professor of Home Economics 

at the University of Wisconsin. 


PAGE 


20 Edith M. Barber is one of 

21 the “higher-up’” in the food 

22 world, being at present (be- 
sides having other distinguished 

25 ; . 

. connections) consulting food 

26 expert on the New York Sun. 


J. L. Strahan is an authorit 
on farm structures, a Cornell 
man, and at present head of 
this division of the Society of 
Agricultural Engineers. 

Margaret Atkinson is a Kan- 
sas woman with special interests 
in playgrounds and child recreation, having 
a sturdy youngster of her own. 
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> van bi D. C. Kennard—but you know all about 
ATTACHED to my article alas,” writes 1931 AUGUST 1931] him. Read what he says about all-night 
John R. Fleming, “are three hor- Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. light for layers. 

rendous charts. They do seem to be | @ 6, @ish Peon Grn l All writers carefully selected because 
necessary.” “they know what’s what, and can stop 
What Mr. Fleming is talking about are 2 3 4 5 6 ee after saying it.” See “Our Business 

the three charts, or rather four, on pages 7 9 10 1] 12 13 14 #15 Method.” The Editor 
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Our Editorial Plan 


Our Folks. 


the household, dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the land. Washington Square 
Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, and full of sun- Philadelphia, Pa. 
shine and hope; that it may ever help and never harm those who 


read it; and be a source of information, profit, comfort and encour- 


agement to all 


The Farm Journal! is four years for $1.00; to new subscribers two 
years for 50 cents, one year twenty-five cents; in Philadelphia and 
foreign countries, two years $1.00, Canada , two years $1.50. 


We publish The Farm Journal for 
Our Folks now num- 
bering more than six million, are all those into whose homes the 
magazine goes- father, mother, son, daughter—all the members of 











Published Monthly by 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
P. E. Warp, President 


247 Park Ave., New York; General Motors 
Bidg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta; Henry Bidg., 
Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco; 
Lincoln Bldg., Los Angeles. 


We believe that all the advertisements in this 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by 
works, we will make good to actua! subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be writter: to, in the 
spirit of fair play. 
Farm Journal.” 


Fair Play 


Always say, “‘I saw your advertisement in The 
This will secure prompt attention to your order. 


Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa 
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How it Looks to | 
The farm Journal | 


Arthur H. Jenkins, Folitor 
August 





Purebreds on the Bargain Counter 


NE can feel pretty sure that good purebreds are available 

at utility prices when Ambassador’s Gentle Lady goes at 
public auction for only $160; Topsy’s Roseleaf for $270; Twin 
Light of Breidablik, with a record of over 600 pounds of fat, 
for $425; Erica’s Beauty for $475; and a good son of Topsy’s 
Ambassador for $100. A fair sample of bargain prices at the 
leading sales of May and June. 

At present prices one could just about sell three average 
cows and buy one good pure- 
bred producing 400 or 500 
pounds with the proceeds. 
The one cow would require 





Mouse and Mammoth 


events, the use of good land only, would result in production 
at low cost, and a higher profit margin for each family, resulting 
from lower cost and higher selling price. 

Remedy No. 2 is an application of the standard laissez faire 
theory. Its principle is to aid the strong and fit, and eliminate 
the weak and less fit. Its effect would be a further reduction, 
not necessarily of acreage, but of the number of individual farm 
enterprises. Thus the income of agriculture would be divided 
among a smaller number of farm families, giving more income 
to each family. This, incidentally, is the process that has been 
going on, in a comparatively mild form, ever since the war. 

On the other side, it should be noted, there are a variety of 
objections: that no surpluses exist, only bad distribution; that 
larger consumption would follow if distributing costs and profits 
were deflated; that lower costs would a!low us to recapture export 
markets; that new products can be found; that over-production 
is necessary as insurance against crop failure; and others. Alli 
except the last have a certain element of truth, and at all events 
must not be overlooked in any study of the subject. 

The fact remains, that the vast weight of informed opinion 
holds that our production will have to be cut. Or if maintained, 
must be divided among fewer farm families. 

Friends of agriculture will prefer the former, but will accept 
either one, we think, hoping that the necessary readjustment will 
be a speedy one, and will be accomplished with the least possible 
hardship and loss. 


Bobwhite and Bologney 


E suppose there are many thousands of people who will 
believe almost anything,’’ says Nature Magazine, ‘‘but we 
thought that this old fable 
about quail being unable to 
live without being shot had 
gone into the discard.” 

It seems incredible that any 





less feed, care and barn space 
than the three. - ees! 

What a splendid effect it 
would have, immediate and 
lasting, if every dairy farmer 
would make an earnest effort 
to replace some of his poorer 
cows with a smaller number 
of good cows and heifers; feed 
the good cows better; and buy 
a good purebred bull calf 
while bulls are on the bargain 
counter. 








Less Production or 
Less Producers 








E observe that the most 
level-headed, thoughtful, 
impartial and_ experienced 
students of farm troubles, 
nearly all come at last to one 
of two conclusions: 
Remedy No. 1: There must 
be a forcible reduction in the 
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one could believe that legal 
protection for the bobwhite 
was not good for the species. 
It seems about as sensible to 
declare that to promote the 
health of your Rhode Island 
Reds you should feed them 
paris green. However, there 
it is; and it is for the friends 
of this immensely valuable 
bird to do what they can to 
contradict such an absurdity. 

It is true that the sports- 
man is not the only enemy of 
the quail, perhaps not even 
the most dangerous enemy. 
We have no quarrel with 
shooting as shooting. But a 
bird so important and valu- 
able to farmers should be 
definitely taken off the list of 
game birds and kept off. He 
has plenty of troubles, but at 
least we can scotch the theory 
that the way to save the bob- 
white is to blow him to bloody 
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acreage devoted to agricul- 
ture, through some mechanism 








rags with gunpowder. 





as yet undiscovered; volun- 
tary reduction of acreage is 
not practicable. 

Remedy No. 2: There must 
be a great increase of produc- 
tion and reduction of costs by those farmers best equipped to do 
it, thus bankrupting and eliminating those farmers who are 
below normal as to intelligence, energy, capital, geographical 
location or productive soil. 

It will be seen that both remedies have the same object—a 
reduction in the actual physical volume of farm products. Both 
accept the axiom that our total production of all farm products 
is now too large for our population, and is increasing faster than 
population; that our export market is dwindling, and in some 
lines has already vanished; and that no artificial manipulation 
of sales or prices by government authority will work. 

The idea common to both opinions, therefore, is that the only 
remedy for too much production is less production. The diver- 
gence in views is only as to how this is to be brought about. 

Remedy No. 1 considers that it is acreage itself that is too 
large, and assumes that if only the best agricultural land were 
used, it would hardly be possible to over-produce. At all 
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Can we believe that the Farm Board’s 60,000,000 bushels of S test C 
stabilization wheat will upset things so the act can’t go on? weetes orn 


HAT is the point in rav- 

ing about the “roasting 
ear?’”’ Roasting ears are terrible. We wouldn’t trade one ear of 
Golden Bantam, pulled young, husked and popped instantly 
into boiling water, for five hundred of ’em. 


Death of a Great Scientist 


D* STEPHEN MOULTON BABCOCK is dead. The dairy industry 
never knew a greater benefactor. There will be memorials 
erected to him; but none will be more fitting than the quaint 
looking piece of machinery, the original Babcock tester, in the 
Dairy Building at the University of Wisconsin, in Madison. 

“It is not patented.’”’ With these words Dr. BABCOCK gave 
to the world a scientific discovery, the test for determining the 
amount of fat in milk, that has put millions of dollars into the 
pockets of the men who milk cows. Only an old-time dairyman 
who lived in the days of churn tests can begin to tell what the 
Babcock test has done for dairying. 
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Figure 1—Industrial Activity During Depressions 
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AVE we reached 
and passed the 
low point in the 


business depression?Are 
we now on the upgrade? 
If we are, how fast are we 
likely to climb, and for how 


—_ are now starting the climb from depression 


By John R. Fleming 


The man who can answer 
those questions positively, 
offering gilt-edged guarantees 
with each answer, has not yet 
made his appearance. 

But—and it is an important buf—we can offer the record of 
the past as a guide to the future. Economic history often has a 
way of repeating itself. Human behavior hasn’t changed 
noticeably in the past century or so. 

Producers and consumers have so far in this depression 
responded to the same stimuli in about the same way as in 
previous depressions. It is not unreasonable therefore to expect 
them to continue to do so in the immediate future. 

The great depressions, in other words, have always had 
certain broad similarities. Recoveries from depressions have 
always had certain broad similarities. If we can take note of 
the similarities, and allow properly for the differences, we can 
use the past as a rough guide to the future. Economic earth- 
quakes and tornadoes, of course, are outside the pale of this 
discussion. 


Why Farm Prices Suffer 


N answer to the questions given in the first paragraph is of 
obvious importance to the farmer. He is vitally interested 
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Beginnings of Recovery 


If we can judge the future by the past, we 


just now in seeing an 
increased demand for 
farm products. The 
most important single 
factor in causing short- 
time changes in the domestic 
demand for farm products in 
general is the changing level 
of industrial activity. 

Cotton prices are low now, 
for example, largely because 
industrial and consumer de- 
mand is low. Food prices are 
low largely because industrial activity is low, resulting in ex- 
tensive unemployment and reduced consumer incomes. Over- 
large supplies have helped to lower prices of some commodities, 
but a slack demand has been the most important reason that 
farm prices are kept low. 

By studying the course of industrial activity in this depression, 
and comparing it with previous depressions, perhaps we can 
find an answer to our questions. At least we will have a clearer 
notion of the dominant characteristics of these business cycles 
which almost periodically bring farmers to despair. To bring 
out the essential characteristics of these industrial ups and 
downs we shall need to make free use of charts. That is unfor- 
tunate if you don’t like charts; but in no other way can history 
be so clearly shown. 

Look first at the chart labeled Figure 1. On it are lines which 
trace the course of industrial activity, as represented by 
production, in the last four major depressions. Each line 
starts from the peak of activity which immediately preceded 
the depression. The peak or high point is taken as 100 per cent. 
Vertically, the chart measures the percentage of activity below 
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the peak; horizontally, it measures the number of months after 


the peak. 

Let us go back 36 years. The depression which set in after 
the peak of January, 1893, dropped in industrial activity to 72 
per cent, 28 per cent below the high point. Most of that decline 
came during the first eight months. This was also true of the 
depression that followed May, 1907. The final low of the 1907-10 
depression, at 70 per cent, came 13 months after the peak; 
whereas the final low of the 1893-5 depression did not come 
until 17 months after the peak. 

Most of us have vivid memories of the last previous depres- 
sion, following the peak of January, 1920, which was more 
gradual in its decline. It required about 14 months, reaching 
its lowest point during the 15th month at 65 per cent, 35 per 
cent below the high point, and continuing on a relatively low 
level through the 18th month, when the march upward began. 

The depression which has followed the peak of June, 1929, 
has behaved thus far more like the 1920-21 depression than 
like the other two. To date, 
which is early July, 1931, the 
lowest point was reached during 
the 18th month, December, 1930, 170 
at 62 per cent of peak activity. ieaiee 
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This Time oS oe 


UT is December, 1930, you ov \ —— 
may ask, sure to go down in ‘ia. 
economic history as the low z V4 . 
point of this depression? That is '°) ~~ ¥~\ 
what we don’t know. No one \ 

can say for sure. The present 120 4 


evidence, however, strongly sug- 
gests that it is. Accepting in- 
dustrial activity, rather than 
commodity prices, as the measure 
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dustries closely dependent on agriculture for raw materials, 
such as the food and the textile industries, do not show such 
regular cyclical fluctuations as do the basic steel and iron and 
automobile industries. Food and textile industries are influenced 
by farm production, marketing, and price conditions, rather 
than by financial and business conditions. 

The production of these non-agricultural manufactures from 
1923 to 1925 is considered as 100 on this index. The graph 
traces the course of events, you will notice, from 1914 to the 
present. 

Three kinds of production cycles are shown. The major 
cycles include three low points, in 1914, 1921 and 1930. Above 
these are the minor cycles, two of which occurred between 1914 
and 1921, and three between 1921 and 1930. The minor cycles 
are divided into still smaller cycles called epi-cycles (‘‘epi’’ 
meaning superimposed on). 

The topmost heavy black line records the actual course of 
production. The dotted and outlined lines drawn in below 

simply trace the cyclical charac- 
ter of that production. 


December, 1930 Like 
July, 1921 


HE course of factory pro- 

duction from the middle of 
1921 to the end of 1930 may thus 
be visualized as consisting of one 
major cycle, three minor cycles 
ending respectively in 1924, 1927 
and 1930, and for each minor 
cycle three still smaller ones. The 
striking thing is that December 
1930, witnessed the apparent end 
of a major, minor and an epi- 
cycle, similar to the completion 
of a major, minor and epi-cycle 
in July, 1921. 

The causes of these cycles are 


TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL ACTiviTY IN THE UNITED STATES FOLLOWING 
THE DEPRESSIONS OF 1885, 1893, 1908, 1914, 1921, AND 1930 
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of a business depression and sub- __ 100 
sequent recovery, there has al- 
ready been a 9 per cent recovery 





from the low point of last 2s 6€ 3 0 3 6 8 
December. rs 
So far, then, this country has aa ae 


behaved about as it usually does 
on the down side of major de- 
pressions—in spite of apparent 
differences between current eco- 
nomic conditions and those in 
the days of our grandfathers. 
You will recall that early in 
1930 business was apparently 
recovering from the shock of 
the stock market crash, and 
seemed to be permanently on the 
upgrade. Optimists were saying 
that the depression was over, 
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not yet wholly clear. The major 
cycles appear to be the result of 
such unforseen combinations of 
T circumstances as the World War 
FI | of 1914, or the large crops of 
: the United States and short 
crops abroad, as in 1879, or the 
development of new industries 
os__| | after the Civil War and the auto- 
mobile industry in recent years. 
The minor cycles are regular 
enough to suggest that national 
industrial activity tends to follow 
a rhythmic course of expansion 
and contraction every three or 
four years. Similarly the still 
smaller epi-cycles may be the 
result of efforts to make sea- 
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that it was only a minor one 
anyway, and that prosperity was | 
again just around the corner. Fee en ees ee we 

That premature optimism of = — pore 
January and February, 1930, 
evidently failed to observe that 
during all the declines (major and minor) since the ending of 
the World War, a temporary recovery occurred some where 
between the sixth and the tenth month after the peak, which 
recovery then gave way to further recession. 

That was true of the major depression of 1921, and of the two 
minor depressions which followed the peaks of April, 1923 and 
September, 1926. Again it was true of this major depression 
which has followed the peak of June, 1929. 

The force of this comparison is strengthened by the fact that 
all of these recessions required from 14 to 18 months after the 
peak to reach the final low point. 


What the Non-Agricultural Manufacturers Did 


OR more evidence, examine the chart designated as Figure 2. 
At first glance the roller-coaster effect may discourage any 
one not accustomed to reading graphs. Do not despair—it 
isn’t as bad as it looks. And it does tell a very significant story. 
Here is a measure of the activity of those manufacturing in- 
dustries which use largely non-agricultural materials. They 
are the industries which give shape to our business cycles. In- 
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Figure 3 


sonal or annual adjustments to 
changing conditions, such as the 
bringing out of new models in 
the automobile business. 

The comparisons made in these 
two charts lead us to suspect 
that December, 1930, was the low point in the business de- 
pression, so far as industrial activity is concerned, and that 
the first five months of 1931 may have put us on the road to 
recovery. That recovery may come, incidentally, despite a 
low level of commodity prices. 
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Two More Illuminating Charts 


N the two charts examined so far we have been preoccupied 

with lines that go down. Suppose we look for a while at 
lines that go up. 

The top half of Figure 3 shows the trends in industrial activity 
following the major depressions of the last half century. In this 
case the low point, as you see, is given as 100. Each line tells 
us how much recovery was made after each depression, at what 
rate, and for how long. 

Here three significant facts stand out; (1) Throughout the 
40-month period, the indexes of industrial activity remained 
above the low point, except for two months July and August, 
1894; (2) the five revivals differ in the rate and extent of the 
recovery; (3) each of them advanced for [Continued on page 33 
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|_andscaping with 


the Narcissi 


How to get the best eflects with the members 


of this lovely flower family 
By Clarence E. Baker 


Purdue Experiment Station 


conditions that little emphasis need be given to that phase of their 
culture. In general they do best in a deep, cool, mellow soil of average 
to good fertility, where they may bloom in partial shade. A saturated or 
water-logged soil is, perhaps, their greatest enemy. A dry sandy or gravelly 


[on hardy daffodils and narcissi are so adaptable to soil and climatic 


soil does not afford good growing conditions but such a soil may 
be improved by incorporating compost and other organic matter, 
or by mixing in a large quantity of rich loam. 

The poeticus types are more at home in heavier, lower ground 
while the white trumpet forms succeed well on higher and dryer 
locations, or in well drained, sunny rockeries. The yellow 
trumpet varieties prefer abundant moisture with good under 
drainage and partial shade. Plant these bulbs as soon after 
July as they may be secured. 

The matter of securing best effects with narcissi deserves 
considerable attention. The narcissi are distinctly gregarious 
by nature and present the most pleasing effect when planted in 
irregular clumps or groups. Do not plant them singly here and 
there in an attempt to make a few bulbs go a long way. If 
only a dozen bulbs can be planted, the best arrangement that 
can be made is to plant them as a group in some location where 
they may focus one’s attention during their flowering period. 
Make the grouping as natural as possible; avoid symmetrical 
designs or carefully spaced intervals. An irregular arrangement 
always is most effective. 

Daffodils are very pleasing when used as clumps in front of a 
mixed shrubbery border or foundation planting. The shrubs 
not only provide the slight shelter and partial shade that the 
flowers delight in but furnish a background of feathery green 
to give the blooms an appropriate setting. A few weeks after 
flowering, when the ripening daffodil foliage begins to appear 
unsightly, the overhanging leafy branches will obscure the view. 
Plant only one variety in a clump as mixed varieties do not give 
as impressive an effect as a group of a single variety. 


Add a Gay Touch to Perennial Border 


ITHER the large trumpet type or the smaller flowered va- 
rieties may be used with shrubbery as a background. Larger 
forms generally are preferred as specimen groups, while the 
smaller whites are more frequently used as edgings, following 
the outline of the shrubbery border. When so used monotonous 
symmetry must be avoided. Vary the width of the edging occa- 
sionally by widening 
out the planting so 
that it will not take 
on the formality of a 
uniform fringe. 
Narcissi may be 
used to excellent ad- 
vantage to liven up 
the perennial garden 
in early spring. At this 
time most of the 
hardy perennials are 
just pushing through 
the mulch and nothing 
gives a more hopeful 
and joyous note to an 
otherwise drab scene 
than the presence of 
our narcissus friends. 
Plant them so that 


Irregular row of paper 
whites at base of shrub 
border 


August, 1931 








Group of daffodils in foundation planting. A vivid 


note of gold 


the perennials will form a background of greenery whenever 
possible, still bearing in mind that an irregular grouping, wider 
at the back than in the foreground, is more pleasing than a 
formal arrangement. 

Group each variety by itself; alternate the varieties so that 
the groups of early, mid-season and late flowering varieties will 
be well distributed. By thus intermingling the varieties flower- 
ing at different periods, the season of blooming will be prolonged 
and a succession of bloom provided in all parts of the border 
over the longest time possible. 


Colors Harmonize with Early Wild Flowers 


F wild flowers are included in the flower garden or border 

some very pleasing color harmonies may be worked out by the 
proper grouping of combinations of the pinks or blues of the 
early wild flowers with white or golden narcissi. 

Numerous other means of using narcissi could be pointed out. 
As specimen groups along walks and drives; as high lights for 
sheltered depressions in the rock garden; as corner groups at 
the intersections of garden paths; or as edgings along garden 
pools or streams, they lend a wealth of cheery brightness that 
few other flowers can surpass. 

There is one nice thing about the way narcissi fit into plant- 
tings. Wherever they are used they flower early and pass on 
before one has a chance to grow weary of their brightness, leav- 
ing the stage free for those who are to follow. The leaves soon 
die down and disappear so as not to interfere with other garden 
operations, but early the following spring they are with us once 
more in even greater splendor. 

The number of seasons the bulbs may be flowered before it 
becomes necessary to divide them is governed by the variety, 
the soil and the method of culture and will vary from two to 
six years depending upon these factors. When the plants apnear 
to be crowding each other and the amount of bloom begins to 
fall off, it is time to dig and divide the bulbs. Do this in early 
summer after the fo- 
liage begins to turn 
yellow. 

If one waits until 
the foliage has died 
down completely it is 
difficult to locate all 
the bulbs. Divide 
and replant immedi- 
ately if the new loca- 
tions can be decided 
upon. Nothing is 
gained by drying the 
bulbs before replant- 
ing. If it is impos- 
sible to replace the 
bulbs immediately 
they may be dried 
and held until late 
summer or early fall 
and then planted in 
the customary man- 
ner. 
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How Nature carved out so smoothly the rounded arch of the Rainbow Bridge will forever remain a mystery 
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Ever See These Wonders? 


NE of the greatest nat- 
ural curiosities in the 
world is the great Rain- 
bow Bridge in Southern Utah. 

The discovery of the Rain- 
bow Bridge was made on 
August 14, 1909. The existence 
of the great rock arch was first disclosed in 1908 to William B. 
Douglass, a surveyor employed by the General Land Office, 
by a Piute Indian known as ‘‘Mike’s Boy,”’ later called “Jim.” 
The party was working at the time around the Natural Bridges 
in White Canyon, Utah, some distance to the north. 

An attempt was made to reach the Rainbow Bridge in Novem- 
ber of that year, but it failed, as ‘‘Mike’s Boy”’ was not available 
as a guide, and he appeared to be the only Indian who had ever 
seen the Bridge. But a year later Prof. Cummings of the 
University of Utah and several 
assistants reached the Rainbow 
Bridge, and were the first white 
men to see it. On May 30, 
1910, it was proclaimed a Na- 
tional Monument by President 
Taft. 

The Spaniards under Onate, 
the founder of Santa Fe, may 
have visited this wonder, but 
there is no record of it. At the 
time of discovery, there was a 
natural discussion as to the 
giving of a suitable name to 
the bridge, and Providence, 
evidently desirous of helping 
mere man out, sent into the 
Heavens a beautiful rainbow, 
the ‘‘Barahoni”’ of the Piutes. 

The Rainbow Bridge spans 
Bridge Canyon, which extends 
from Navajo Mountain north- 
ward to the Colorado River. 
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inaccessible of our National Monuments 


By Ralph Pierson 





There is still plenty of country in our “great open spaces” where the 
horse is the only conveyance, and a forest ranger is the safest of guides 
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obably not, for they are among the mos e dimensions of the Bridge 
robably not, for th 3 the most Thed f the Brid 


are 309 feet in the clear from 
the bottom of the canyon, and 
278 feet from pier to pier. It 
would completely arch over 
the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington, with room to 
spare. Note the figures near the left-hand pier. 

Never in my life have I seen a more stupendous spectacle, 
although of course it is of another type, and can not be com- 
pared with the Grand Canyon, which is in a class by itself. 
Composed of pink sandstone, the proportions of the Rainbow 
Bridge are so nearly perfect that it dwarfs all human archi- 
tecture of that type. 

The Montezuma National Monument, the cliff dwelling known 
as ‘“‘Montezuma’s Castle,’’ was set aside by the Government on 
December 8, 1906, with an 
area of 160 acres. It is situ- 
ated in a cavity in the side of 
a vertical cliff about 80 feet 
above the ground. The Castle 
itself has a height of 50 feet, 
and is overhung by 30 feet of 
cliff, which has served to main- 
tain the Castle in an excellent 
state of preservation. 

It is the belief of archeolo- 
gists that the ruins were not 
built at one time, but the con- 
struction took place in three 
stages. According to the De- 
partment of the Interior, 
“neither was it constructed 
under the direction of one fore- 
man or manager, for various 
methods were used in the 
building of the different rooms. 
It was in all probability a 
communal house, and each 
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family or unit, in erecting its room or rooms, used its own 
methods, applied with its best skill and judgment. There is a 
very wide difference in the plastering of various chambers, ceil- 
ing construction, and wall and door construction. In those 
days each man was his own builder, plasterer, roofer and 
interior decorator.” 

Besides the main Castle, there are several smaller buildings 
of from one to five rooms. ‘“‘They (the inhabitants) used 
pottery of a fair quality, some of it decorated in two-color work 
with symmetrical designs. They raised corn and were in a 
fairly advanced stage of the Stone Age, and depended for their 
living partly on agriculture and partly on hunting. The cliff 
dwellers had enemies who were constantly at war, and made it 
their business to steal their crops and kill them, and it is entirely 
probable that these enemies, whoever they were, finally did over- 
come them to a point where the Montezuma Castle people 
became discouraged and moved to other places where they 
could not be so harassed.”’ 

The Montezuma Castle National Monument may be reached 
from Flagstaff, Ariz., on the National Old Trails Highway, or 
from Prescott. 


A California Volcanic Wonder 


N the northwest corner of the Sierra National Forest of 
California is found the Devil’s Post Pile National Monument. 
It is in a reservation having an area of but one and a quarter 
square miles, situated on the Middle Fork of 
the San Joaquin River in Madera 





chiefly hexagonal in cross-section, although pentagonal and 
other cross-sections are quite common. The average diameter 
is two feet. The columns lie in the pile at all angles, from 
vertical to horizontal. In that face of the post pile which is 
nearest to the San Joaquin River most of the posts are vertical, 
and it is on this side that the greatest lengths may be noted. 

When winter comes, the frosts tear down portions of the out- 
side columns, and according to Mr. W. L. Huber, this wearing 
away must have been going on for centuries. How far the 
formation extends below the pile of fragments is merely a matter 
of conjecture, but it undoubtedly extends a considerable depth. 

A measurement made by Mr. Huber showed a maximum 
length of 50 feet standing above the pile of fragments. On the 
top of the pile, the ends of a number of posts are exposed and 
show unmistakable evidence of glaciation. 


Ghosts of Erosion 


HE land embraced in the Wheeler National Monument is 

situated near the headwaters of the middle fork of Bellow’s 
Creek, a northern tributary of the Rio Grande del Norte, about 
ten miles northeast of Wagon Wheel Gap, Colo., and two miles 
south of the crest of the Continental Divide. 

The fantastic forms resulting from rapid erosion make this 
spot one of exceptional beauty. The numerous winding canyons, 
broken ridges, pinnacles and buttes form such striking and varied 
scenes that it will be visited by more tourists when the Monu- 

ment is accessible by better roads and trails. 
From the most reliable data it is 


county. gg ER Ny believed that the ill-fated ex- 
The Devil’s Post Pile ed ’ ae pedition of John C. Fre- 


is a formation of basalt, 
voleanic in origin, the 
columns of which it is 
composed being quite 
regular in structure, as 
may be seen from the 
photograph. They are 























Why should basaltic rock 
decide to crystallize and 
harden into these hex- 
agonal piles or posts? It 
don’t seem natural (right) 


Below, the well-preserved 

cliff dwellings known as 

*"Montezuma’s Castle.” 

Montezuma had about as 

much to do with it as Na- . 

poleon Bonaparte, but . 
what of that? 
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mont in 1848 reached 
the immediate vicinity 
of Rio Grande National 
Park when disaster 
came upon the party 
and compelled it to turn 
back. Skeletons of 
mules, bits of harness 
and camp equipage 
have been found, lend- 
ing force to the re- 
corded data concerning 
the expedition. 
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Soft rock weathers to 
remarkable shapes. Below 
are the “white ghosts” of 
Rio Grande National Par 
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Choosing the New China 


A great many good looking designs are now obtainable 


at very reasonable prices 


By Bernice Dodge 


China loaned by 
Strawbridge & Clothier 


UYING new china is an 
B event in most homes. The 

mortality rate for this 
necessary equipment on the din- 
ing table varies of course with 
the carefulness or carelessness of 
its owners but probably the 
average woman—if there is any 
such—does not possess more 
than three complete sets in her 
lifetime. Many still use for 
special occasions the ‘‘best set’”’ 
of their mothers and a few are 
the proud possessors of gold 
banded, sprigged or lustre ware 
that dates much farther back. 

With a purchase that is made 
so seldom and 
one that will ap- 
pear so frequently 
before the fam- 
ily’s eyes, it is 
well to choose 
china carefully, 
keeping in mind 
the advisability 
of buying a de- 
sign that fits in 
with your other 
possessions. 

Much of the 
china on the mar- 
ket today is very 
inexpensive, but 
the prices of the 
choicest kinds 
still runs into 
many dollars. In 
the same china 
shop usually you 
will find sets of 
dishes ranging in price from 
$7.95 up to $300, with the sets 
of the former price so attractive 
that one wonders how there pos- 
sibly can be such a difference in 
price. 

Knowing a little bit about how 
china is made will help to ex- 
plain it. All of it has a clay ora 
mixture of clays for foundation. 
These ingredients and their exact 
proportions are carefully guarded 
trade secrets, for upon the 
American China original mixture depends the 
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KECKLER 


English Bone China, 


smoothness, evenness, hard- 
square pattern 


ness and fine quality of the 
finished product. 

The wet clay is molded, either by being cast in molds or 
by hand. Of course hand work, even if necessary only in 
smoothing off the rough edges of the plate after it comes out of 
the mold, adds much to the cost. On some of the cheap ware, 
vases particularly, you can see the line, not rubbed down, where 
the seam or joining of the mold was. 


High Temperatures Make Ti ransparency 


HEN comes the firing. If the ingredients are right, and the 

temperature in the kilns is kept very high, the resulting china 
is very hard and no longer porous. This vitrified ware, even 
when it is chipped or cracked, will not absorb grease or any food 
substance. The nicest of such china is so thin and translucent 
that if you hold 
it up to the light 
you can see the 
outline of your 
hand behind it. 
Haviland china is 
of this kind. 

If the ingredi- 
ents of the orig- 
inal clay are less 
fine, the tempera- 
ture can not 
safely be carried 
so Ligh, and the 
result is a softer 
body which is 
more or less por- 
ous, is_ thicker, 
and is not trans- 
lucent. This can 
not be called 
correctly china, 
for it is really 
earthenware. 
When earthenware is cracked or 
chipped, it will absorb grease 
and dish-water, and becomes most unsanitary. However, some 
of our loveliest table dishes are made of earthenware. The 
Wedgewood Queen’s ware is an example of this, as is also the 
colorful Peasant ware we import from France, Italy and Spain. 


Art glaze china comes 
in soft colors 


Putting on Decorations 


IRED china or earthenware, when it comes from the kilns, is 
a bit rough on the surface like the head of a bisque doll. It 
has shrunk in the kilns and some of it may have warped or 
cracked, so out of every firing there will be more or less loss 
but the perfect pieces are now ready for their decoration. This 
may be hand work, like that on the Meiseen blue-onion ware 
on which the design is stamped with a perforated pattern, and 
then painted with delicate brushes by skilful women workers. 
Or the pattern may be printed on. The decalcomania process 
is a very successful method of doing this. The colored design 
is printed on paper, which is treated with gelatine, and it is then 
used like a transfer. A special type of varnish is first put on the 
dish, and then the paper is very carefully placed, so that the 
design will be perfectly straight and even. When in position it 
is rubbed until the design is transferred. The dish is dipped in 
water to remove the paper, and the pattern of various colors is 
left on the dish. The more colors that are used in the design, 
the more expensive it is. 
After the dish is painted it is ready for the glaze, which is a 
thick liquid that looks much like slip and in composition is similar 
to glass. The dishes are dipped into this [Continued on page 29 
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Plans and recipes for [avorite 
Pp 


out door mea ls 


course, there are some people who really don’t like 
eating outdoor meals, but there are others who just 
think they don’t. Most of these unenlightened persons 
haven’t been brought up on picnics like some of us lucky 
persons who began life in or near the country. They think 
a picnic is merely a makeshift lunch of dried-out sand- 
wiches and warm lemonade or lukewarm coffee. If by 
your chance and their good fortune you introduce them to a 
picnic meal worthy of the name—you have a convert on your 
hands who becomes a rooter for picnics. 

There just isn’t anything that tastes so good or which is such 
fun to prepare as an outdoor-cooked meal. Not that I have 
anything against the sandwich lunch with its thermos bottle 
accompaniment of hot coffee or cold lemonade—which has come 
to be known as the automobile lunch. Nobody enjoys more 
than I do making up two or three kinds of sandwiches, at a 
moment’s notice, and going off in the car for an impromptu 
picnic supper. There is, however, something about a meal 
cooked over—and under—an open fire that fills every one with 
a feeling of fun and relaxation which begins when you start to 
get the picnic kit ready, which continues through the hunt for 
dry wood for the fire, through the argument in regard to the 
best way of laying the fire, through the smoke which drifts into 
your eyes while you are broiling the steak, through the time 
that you are eating the meal—even through the later cleaning-up 
and the trip home when you are tired but satisfied. 


A Handy Kit for Picnics 


fees picnics of this sort are a part of the family program 
from early spring to late fall, you will usually find that the 
kit is kept ready for use. There will be a good-sized basket, 
of course, and around the inside there may be a tape tacked or 
run through which will hold the enamel plates and the “silver” 

spoons, forks and knives. There should be also two sharp 
knives—one large and one small. There must be salts and 
peppers and a box for lump sugar. There may be a couple of 
jars with snap or screw tops for vegetable salad, or the sugared 
berries or sliced fruit which may make the dessert. There will 
be another small basket, especially for the frying pan and 
broiler and the coffee pot which never quite lose the signs of 
the outdoor service and which should be kept just for this 
purpose. It is rather a good idea to also put into the basket 
before it is put away after use, enough paper napkins and plates 
for another meal; then you can start off at a moment’s notice 
when the spirit moves somebody in the household to suggest an 
outdoor meal. 

My favorite picnic meal consists of 
steak or ham, broiled over the coals, 
baked sweet potatoes or creamed white 
potatoes, roast or boiled corn, toasted 
buttered bread, coffee and apple pie. 
Perhaps you think the apple pie does 
not belong at a picnic but just see how 
good a green apple pie will taste at the 
end of a meal of this sort. Sweet potatoes 
will bake quickly and more evenly than 
white potatoes but the fire must have 
long enough time to burn down into 
coals for roasting them and also for corn. 
For this reason, creamed potatoes, pre- 
pared at home and reheated in the 
frying pan, will be a much quicker prepa- 
ration for a meal. Only a small fire will 
be needed to boil the coffee and the 
water for the corn and when they are 
nearly ready the coals will be just right 
for broiling the steak or ham. If you do 
without the corn, you can have your 
mea! ready in still 
less time. While the Food always 
steak is broiling tastes better 
under the super- out-of-doors 


A cours every body likes picnics—good picnics. Of 
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vision of the chief cook, other members of the party can be 
cutting the green sticks from the bushes and putting the end 
through the buttered bread to toast over the edge of the fire. 
A man showed me how to make this picnic delicacy! 

Another quickly prepared picnic meal consists of bacon 
broiled around sticks or in the frying pan. Scrambled eggs are 
cooked at the last minute in the pan and poured over the toast 
made according to the above directions. Then there is that 
combination of bacon, eggs and canned corn for which I am 
giving the recipe. With either of these main dishes the small 
whole tomatoes seasoned to taste as they are eaten will go well. 
If you plan to have a sit-down meal at an improvised table, 
you may like to take a mixed vegetable salad which will keep 
crisp in a tightly-sealed jar. For dessert there is nothing better 
than fresh ginger cake. Of course, a glass of tart jelly or jam 
will add to this as it does to any picnic meal. 

For a sandwich picnic make two or three kinds of sandwiches. 
A sliced meat sandwich with ketchup or chili sauce spread on 
the meat; a salad sandwich with lettuce, cucumbers or cucumber 
pickles as a filling; and a sweet sandwich with jam or jelly or 
raisins or dates, are suggestions. Then there is that sandwich 
which I have named “Savory” with its mixed filling for which 
I am giving the recipe, and that combination of cheese, jelly 
and nuts which is so good and which is sometimes given the 
title of “Supreme.” Young radishes, onions and small tomatoes 
in season will give a sandwich lunch the last touch of satisfaction. 
For dessert, there may be whatever fruit is in season—cherries, 
peaches, or the early apples, and the ever-ready bananas. Prob- 
ably you will also like some cookies or little cakes. I am giving 
you my favorite cooky recipe for such occasions. 


Picnic Coffee Always Appetizing 


UST a word about picnic coffee which seems to taste better 
than any other kind and which makes us say, “‘There is noth- 
ing like old-fashioned boiled coffee after all’ —and yet it doesn’t 
taste the same when made at home. It is a good idea to tie the 
coffee in a cheese cloth bag and then it doesn’t matter if a 
sudden spurt of the fire makes it boil over, [Cont. on page 28 
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HE coffee came in. 
['wsiae told herself she 
could stand the pain 
a little longer, of course. 
When you had to, you did. 
She put her hand under the 
table and felt of her knee. It was 
terrifyingly big—puffy; and her 
palm on it felt cold as ice. ‘“‘The 
darn thing’s busted, I know it 
is,” she thought. She took a 
long breath and a sip of coffee as 
a wave of nausea swept over her. She bit her lip, 
winked hard, and tried to listen with an interested 
smile. 
They were talking music now. The boy knew 
music as he knew golf and horses. He was out of 


himself—a slow, considered speaker, a ready 
listener. Mike was wound up like a clock 
Ravel Stravinsky .Ferdie Grofe. 


“I’ve got the score of ‘The Fire Bird’ over at 
the hotel, sir. I could bring it over any time.” 

Maida clutched the sides of her chair. The 
room had begun to go round and round. It would 
be all right to excuse herself, now—if she could 
get up. Ask for help she would not. 

Then she looked up, surprised. It was, actually, 
coming to an end. Mike was on his feet, eyes shining. Melo- 
dramatic old cuckoo! His wine glass was in his hand, and he 
didn’t even know it was empty. She knew what was coming. 
After the habit of his ancestors, Mike was going to say a pretty 
toast for better acquaintance. She could all but predicate the 
gracious, old-fashioned words ‘ 

Then it would be over. She could s see them going out, Mike’s 


hand on the boy’s arm. A last few words at the door, a low 
Thanks 


laugh. ‘“‘Good-night, old man.”’ ‘‘Good-night, sir. 
awfully . . . ” Hownice! Mike needed something like 
this somebody to make him feel younger 


some sort of new experience 
Maida found herself listening ‘acutely to dead silence. Her 
wide blue eyes, fixed unseeing on her father, came alive as she 


saw him as he really was. 


SHADOW had fallen on him. He looked ten years older. 
Something had clicked in him. She saw his mind racing 
back over the incidents of the evening, like a car eating up the 
miles. His eyes clouded. A muscle on his lean cheek bulged. 
Something echoed in her own head. 
“Over at the hotel 

Mike’s hand twitched as he set the 
empty glass down. He saw it was 
empty, and his lip curled. 

“Just one thing,’’ he said in a voice 
low and crisp, ‘‘I don’t understand, Mr. 
Murtrie.” His burned-out 
eyes swung up to the boy, 
bored into him—beyond him. 
“And that is, how you hap- 
pened to be down there in my 
meadow, by the brook, any- 
way.” 

Crash went everything. Pain 
wrenched at Maida’s knee, like 
teeth. Through a blur of candle 
light she saw the boy Murtrie 
looking steadily at Mike. He had 
lost the eager light, the shy grin 
that was so appealing. He was not 
blushing, though. He was if any- 
thing a little pale. He was facing 
a firing-squad. He was caught 
in a trap whose jaws he had seen 
all along He was desperate, but unafraid 

“Sorry, Mr. Trent. It was really trespassing 
tell you—why I was there.” 

The preposterous trifle loomed like their shadows on the wall 
and ceiling—impalpable, enormous, grotesque. Maida sensed 
Amanda Race arrested halfway through the swing-door, dishes 
in her hands. She opened her mouth for a desperate try to 
laugh it off. A stinging jibe was at her lips, when—— 

“In that case,’ her father announced heavily, ‘I—we are 
obliged to you. Good evening.” 

Maida heard, as if far way, the tinkle of smashing china and 










She sat up in bed... 
“I don’t like Brom- 
berg. There!” 


Can’t 
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Heartbreak Hill 


Part (—/n which a knee sets better, 


anda father-and-daushter arsli= 


ment gets worse 


By 


Kenneth 


P ayson 
Ke mpton life. 


Illustrated by 
VICTOR GUINNESS 


Amanda _ wailing. This 
buzzed off into darkness. 


AIDA TRENT lay in 

her grandmother’s 
spool bed and sleepily regarded 
the ceiling. Her room lay 
around her, a castle, dim and 
cool in the shaded light over the 
dressing table—its chintz hang- 
ings and chair-flounces like the 
aprons of fussy, comfortable old 
ladies-in-waiting; its prints, gentle jesters; its 
wide windows, battlements overlooking the blue- 
black valley to the hotel, which bulged with 
light like a hostile explosion far away. 

That’s the way Maida felt: cosy and fussed- 

over, and a little amused, and impregnable. It 
was a new feeling for her, and she relished it. 
Her knee was bound up within an inch of its 
The grinding, toothy pain had subsided to 
a dull throb. Amanda Race was buzzing round 
somewhere, clearing up, mumbling ecstatically 
to herself. Mike was seeing Doc Gregory down- 
stairs and out. 

She heard Doc say to him, in that indulgent 
voice he always used on cases that didn’t matter 
much: ‘Don’t fret, my boy. Simple sprain. Excitement. 
Certain amount of nervous reflex. High-strung filly. Nothing 
that a few days’ rest won’t set right.” 


i ips EIR voices trailed off down the stairs. She heard Mike sug- 
gest something, Doc cough and rumble. Their footsteps made 
more quickly for the library. A cork went snock! 

This was a time-honored custom and meant everything was 
okay. She had waited for it through weeks of scarlet fever, 
decided solemnly to go on living when the cork sent its hollow, 
wet note of mirth through the big house. She had, herself, 
officiated, that winter of the flu. Everything had been blurry 
that night, for Mike was getting well but she was coming down 
with it. Good old Doc . Good old Mike : 

But good Lord! What a way to behave to that poor boy. 
Disgusting. Not that he meant anything to her. Not that he 
meant a darn thing, that way. Principle of the thing 
Would it be a good plan not to speak to Mike for a while, to 
show disapproval? Maida decided it would. 

The front door closed, and outside, Doc’s big coupé gleamed 
and purred like a cat. Mike’s feet came upstairs in long leaps. 

“‘How you feel, Biddable?”’ 

“Oke, Mike. I heard the All Out.’”’ 

“Huh. Doce says a week on 
your pretty back. I’ll get you 
down on the terrace in the sun.” 

“Listen, Mike.” Now that 
the resolve not to speak had gone 
overboard, the least she could do 
was to jaw hima bit. ‘“‘That was 
a lousy way to treat a guest. 
Murtrie, I mean. A stranger, 
doing us a kindness, and you . 

She lost voice as his face hard- 
ened. He looked down at her, 
a long smoking look, and she felt 
"o=== herself dwindling like Alice in 
Wonderland. The muscle on his 
cheek came out—one, two. He 
waited until Amanda had rustled 

, away and closed the door. 

_ “You don’t understand,” he 
grunted, going over to the window and sitting 
down with his shoulder to her, brooding over 
the dark valley. 

She writhed inwardly at that little-girl argument, which was 
nothing but a bluff. She would call it. “I do understand,” she 
insisted softly, ‘that this place has never seen that done before.” 

It stung. She saw his shoulders give, then straighten stub- 
bornly, as if a lash had whizzed on them. But his eyes never 
moved. She knew what he was staring at: that pile of incan- 
descence across the valley; and the turnpike along the river, 
car lights sliding in unwavering twin shafts, winking into the 
old covered bridge, spilling out to climb the hill and flourish 
round the curve out of sight ; 

‘‘Why should I pay cut-throat taxes to buy a strip of cement 
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He stopped to look at her warily 
- then perched on the old 
brick railing 


so New Yorkers can get to Canada quicker 
to get drunk?” It was not exactly a ques- 
tion Maecenas put to the night. It was a 
wondering, mildly derisive statement. 

“‘Why should I pay higher wages,’ he 
began again, ‘‘because the men in the mills 
at the Centre are getting them, because 
some pirate in New York or Chicago says so? Why 
should my taxes go up because that ugly hotel is 
there? Why——’” He struck his forehead a sharp 
blow with his hand and got up. 

Maida said nothing. She saw that there was more here than 
met the eye. Like her mother before her, she waited. 

“Bromberg was here just before you got in.” 

She had surmised that already. She disliked Bromberg. He 
was, in her opinion, a Snake in the Grass and a Gadarene Swine 
and a Bloke. But it would do no good to mention the fact. 

“There are some people over at the hotel ” From 
the tone of this, you couldn’t be sure whether the news had 
come through Bromberg or whether it was just one of Mike’s 
queer tangents. ‘“‘From New York,” he added grimly, as if 
that explained all. 

There was a long silence. Maida couldn’t think of any com- 
ment that mightn’t switch him off the main track into anger, 
the way he was, so it was better to leave him alone and wait. 

“‘Can’t fool me. Here for the riding, eh? Here for the golf, 
huh? For the fishing, for the——- Bah! I know ’em. They’re 
after land.” 

‘“‘What do you mean?” Maida gasped, shocked out of her 
strategy by the suggestion that anybody could greatly want 
land, of which there had always been so much around that it 
had lost all value. ‘Our land?” 

“Precisely. This hill, this valley, have Commercial Possi- 
bilities, my girl. Remember what happened over at Lost River? 
That’s the sort of thing. ‘A Paradise in the Wilderness.’ Every 
cabin equipped with bath, radio, electric refrigerator, and a 
squalling family. Eighty-foot-front cottage lots packed in 
solid round the lake. A pavilion featuring dances every night, 
music by the Sixteen Sick Saxophones. Outboards howling, 
planes roaring—I forgot the landing field. ‘Five Dollars for 
Five Minutes on the Roof of the World.’ Here on Heartbreak, 
an observation tower—souvenirs, postcards, ‘Glasses to Let, 
Fifty Cents, Watch Your Hat.’ ‘Yoo-hoo! Lizzie! Here we 
are, Albert!’ Photographers, megaphones, picnics, petters, fake 
Indians, cages of flea-bitten bears from Montana. Road signs— 
‘Stop Overnight at Kumfit Kabins—the End of a Perfect Day.’ 
Chicken dinners, and shore dinners. Clam shells, broken glass, 
greasy paper, tin cans ” There was more in him, but 
Maecenas ran out of breath. He put his head in his hands. 
‘Heartbreak Hill is right,” he groaned. 

Some of this didn’t sound too bad to Maida. At least it 
wouldn’t be dull. Of course, some of the people . . . But 
think of dancing every night! She laughed indulgently. 

“But darling, they would pay for it. And they can’t take 
his pretty land away if he doesn’t want to sell it, can they?” 
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He looked at her between his long 
sensitive hands. ‘‘They can tax it 
away from me. Bromberg says they’re 
hand in glove with the assessors. Wages 
are getting awful high.” 

All this time the boy Murtrie had not been 
mentioned. He was not to be, Maida saw—but 
she saw also that he had been clearly inferred. He was, Mike 
meant, a representative of the New York people, an agent, 
maybe a surveyor or something sent on to spy out the Com- 
mercial Possibilities. A long shot. Reasonably enough that 
Mike, rubbed raw by summer tourists, could have jumped to 
that conclusion. Connecting his refusal to explain why he was 
there by the Slippy Brook with all this rumor. 


UT what on earth did it matter if he was what Mike thought 

him? Itdidn’t matter a hoot—did it? He couldn’t steal land 
—could he? She saw in what light Mike had viewed him, sud- 
denly, in the dining-room—an ambassador whose diffidence 
made him the more dangerous, a spy into whose hands luck 
had played, a johnny-on-the-spot with his heroic rescue of 
the daughter of the house, getting into the good graces of the 
intended victim yes that was it. Mike’s hunch. 

He didn’t seem like that! What ifi——-? Never mind. He 
was nothing to her either way. 

But in this talk of taxes and wages there was something that 
mattered. Mike was worried to death. She had always taken 
money matters for granted, little dreaming how careful he was 
to induce that attitude. 

“Mike,” she asked soberly, “‘are we broke?” 

“Huh?” His face cleared with an effort much too conscious. 
“Lord, no, Maidie. We—we’re all right.” 

“‘Mike, honey.” She sat up in bed. Her best night-gown 
slipped down over one lovely shoulder, and she hitched it back 
impatiently. Her eyes were wide, sunlit depths of mid-ocean. 
“‘I—don’t—like—Bromberg. There!” 

‘Now listen, Maida,”’ he retorted, nettled. ‘‘That’s no good. 
That’s barking up the wrong tree. Bromberg’s manner is against 
him, I’ll admit. But he’s all right. I don’t know what I'd have 
done without him. He’s got a long head on his shoulders. He 
looks out for my interests, and he keeps me posted. Why, look 
how he’s warned me here, for example!” 

Maida lay back again. It should be recorded in her favor on 
the Day of Judgment that she abandoned the argument with- 
out so much as a frown or asigh. Mike was such a child. This 
had flashed over her as she gazed into his troubled, faithful eyes. 
You couldn’t argue with a man who looked at you like that. 
So she lay back, her arms spread on the blankets, their fingers 
curling up like petals—she lay back haloed by her soft, short, 
tawny hair, and grinned at him loyally. 

“All right, Miky. But I’m not going to spend so much money 
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on dresses and things, from now on and so forward, world with- 
out end. You see.” 

“You duck!’’ He came over and slumped on the bed, his 
head close to her fragrance. And as her fingers strayed through 
his thinning hair, “You are to buy everything you want, child,” 
he told her in a muffled, savage voice. ‘‘Always.”’ 

“Uh-huh. We'll see.” 

There was a queer look on her face, above him there. A look 
beyond her years, infinitely tender, a shade puzzled, yet gallant. 
Out of the windows, she saw stars like silver bees poised above 
the dark valley. She hoped, wistfully this time, they were 
lucky stars. But doubted it. Something seemed to tell her. 

Her heart began to pound loudly, unreasonably. She put on 
a chuckle and mussed his hair, so he’d move and not notice its 
pounding. ‘You old goose, Mike. You darling goose... ” 


E was very sweet after that. He bustled around, tucking 

her in for the night, debating earnestly whether one blanket 
or two He kissed her, holding her close with a sort of 
fierce tenderness, his hands under her shoulders. He whispered 
“You little tyke, you!” in a funny, despairing mutter. She 
clung to him. Her heart was running away. 

He put out the light and went downstairs. Then she heard 
the piano open—the big ebony toad of her childhood fancies. 
Presently music wafted up the stairs, soft at first, then gathering 
volume like confidence. Chopin, undulant and throbbing with 
romance. Brahms, courageous— almost defiant. 

Debussy, featherlight, surprising, wistful —, 

. . Then came an abrupt halt, : 
as if Mike was sick of all that. ZA 

And then the first move- LA Meg 
ment of his War Piece ZZ 
rolled upward in triumph. @= — 
Irving Berlin’s jingles pl 
weaving through a mon- 
strous cannonade ... 
Paris P 
He was, it was obvious, 
playing her to sleep. She 
used to beg him to do 
that. He had always 
demurred. Now by way 
of gratitude ... 

For what? Why should | 
Mike be grateful? She 
asked herself with a 
start. Had she promised 
or implied allegiance to 
him against ... any- | 
body? Bunk! Who was | 
there that could ever | 
threaten the loyalty she 
always gave him? Strange 
boys in polo shirts sus- 
pected and thrown out 
of the house? Ah, no. 

Maida dropped off, 
finally, in spite of 
Mike’s_ well-meant  tu- 
mult. Dropped off with 
the strife of the Piece in | 
her ears—but before her 
dreaming eyes, a picture 
of the boy she wished 
she might have been: 
splendid shoulders in a 
white jersey, slim hips, 
straight nose, dark hair 
springing back from low 
on the forehead. Dis- 


The minuet’s begun. 








Midsummer Garden 
by Isabel NIel. NtcAleekin 


Delphiniums stand, like blue eyed children, in my garden; 
Close beside them, hollyhock, their English nurse, 

Is prim in frilly petticoats and ruffled caps. 

While I am by they’re quiet as enchanted princesses, 

But when I turn to go there is soft whispering. 

The little winds come out from underneath the bushes, 

I hear small laughter and the pat of childish feet, 

Then, faint as silver comes the tune of fountain spray, 


Quickly I turn, but blindness is more quick, 

Only blue delphiniums are there and one big hollyhock; 
Even the winds are far away. 
Has drugged my senses with forgetfulness. 


The summer afternoon 


had slipped from her lap to the tiles. Her hands were under 
her head, and one little foot dangled a wanton plumed mule 
over the edge of the chair. 

She hummed a dance tune that had stolen over from the 
hotel last night—then gave it up with a sigh and a frown. She 
was tired of the view. This being laid up was not so hot. 

She wasn’t laid up, really. The dratted knee—she glared at 
it—was well now, if only Mike and Amanda Race would believe 
so. Doc had said a week. He was so darned careful. Three 
days was enough and now it was five. They were all ridiculously 
over-careful—as if she were made of china. She had walked, 
secretly. She had given in to their coddling, to avoid argument. 
But tomorrow she would kick over the traces—you bet! Being 
alone like this wasn’t so hot either. 

Mike had hurried off after lunch, probably to the mine. But 
that, strangely enough, had been a vague relief. She had seen 
a great deal of Mike this week. Ordinarily that would have 
been all right. But Mike was far from himself. He was worried 
about things, and that made him jumpy and plaintive and 
indecisive; and his being that way made her peevish too. Once 
or twice they had flared up, shouting at each other. 

The worst was, Mike’s absurd notion that the boy Murtrie 
was some sort of criminal had become an obsession. He wouldn’t 
leave the fringes of the subject, and he wouldn’t come out with 
anything definite, and this morning at breakfast he had cried 
out: ‘Look here! Why should you stand up for him like this?” 

And a new suspicion had darkened his eyes. 
———— “Be your age, Mike!’’ she had snapped. 
i ™ It was childish, unfair. Nothing to 
her, one way or the other. She 
would have felt the same 
a defensive impulse if he 
S> had up and_ accused 
a Amanda Race of stealing 
his shirts. Exactly the 
| same. But good gosh! 
You couldn’t argue with 
a man in that mood. 
Bromberg had been at 
the house practically 
| every day. That hadn’t 
exactly made life rosier. 
Amanda would announce 
| him, and Mike would go 
in, and the library door 
would shut on them. For 
hours, it seemed, they 
would be closeted there. 
When at last the door 
opened, she would hear 
Bromberg’s fat smacking 
voice: “Okay, Mister 
Trent. We'll get ’em 
good. Heh, heh!’’ Then 
her father, low and anx- 
ious: “‘Keep me posted, 
Bromberg.” He would 
come back to the terrace, 
a thin deep line in his 
forehead, his cheek mus- 
cle moving. She would 
try to pump him. “They 
are looking up titles!” he 
would explode. ‘‘Imagine 
that!” Or—‘‘They’re in 
cahoots with the town 
officers. Bought ’em up. 
They’ve surveyed round 
the lake. They’re look- 
ing up the law. They’re 
working on the Road 
































turbing, eager, embar- .¢ aia ieeteiaain sta 4 
rassed eyes . . . c <FS££=————EE = = + Commission to make ’em 
take land for a new 

HE knee mended. On Sunday, she lay in a deck-chair on highway—eminent domain, they call it—to cut right 


the west terrace, bathed in the pale golden ichor of mid- 
afternoon. Below the lawn, early frosts had begun to deck the 
valley in gay paint—that pathetic brilliance which surrenders 
so soon to bitter winds and sinister sky. The birches and poplars 
had been still yellow candle flames for days now. Here and there 
a maple flared scarlet. The oaks would be last, but they too 
would go. 

The sun-drenched air was so still, you could hear a hound 
baying, away over on Scarface. You could hear very plainly 
the squeal of huge bus tires around the curve. 


Maida watched with unruly, half-closed eyes. A stupid book 
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through——”’ 

“Mike, why don’t you do something?” she had flashed at him. 

“Do? Do?” He bent that cloudy, little-chits-in-their-places 
look at her. ‘You don’t understand. I’m doing all I can. If I 
let them know I know, they become twice as dangerous. Brom- 
berg won’t let them get away with anything.” 

Thinking of it, Maida sighed again. Life was awry. Had 
been for a week. Something was missing. A hole, an empti- 
ness—like great expectations for the Fourth of July and a pin- 
wheel that fell off the nail to fizz out in the dirt. Like Mike’s 
War Piece that began so valiantly, so [Continued on page 24 
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Simple P lay Equipment ih 


A handy lather can make most of that 


illustrated out of old lumber 
By Margaret Atkinson 


HILDREN need outlets for their ceaseless 

energy. Much of the naughtiness that annoys 

their fathers and mothers is caused by having 
no chance to use this energy in a legitimate way. 
Children also have a right to play but it is necessary, 
in order for them to get the most out of this play, 
to provide some equipment for them to use. Such 
equipment need not be expensive, for simple toys, 
many of which can be fashioned at home, have more 
interest for the average child than the elaborate 
types that are sold in the shops. Very few homes are so poor 
that a mother with imagination and thought can not find a way 
to provide some play equipment. Not to provide is poor plan- 
ning for the child’s future, as the busy child who uses his brains 
and fingers is the good child and all of us want good children. 


Shelves and Cupboards 


HILDREN like places of their own in which to keep their own 
possessions. So I have furnished my child with some shelves 
on which to keep his toys and games. When these playthings 
are not in use he is required to keep them in place. These small 
shelves were made from two orange crates although an old 
cupboard with the doors removed would be splendid. The 
small partitions in the crates were taken out and the crates then 
fastened together. 
Four casters were 
screwed onto the 
corners, forming 
short legs and 
making the struc- 
ture movable. 
The outside of 
the cupboard was 
painted brown 
and the shelves 
and inside walls 
were done in or- 
ange. A curtain 
rod of the ten- 
cent store variety 
was placed along 
the top of the 
open shelves and 
curtains of tiny 
orange and yel- 
low flowers on a 
cream ground were hung across 
the front. These shelves are 
easily reached by my two-year- 
old son but if a cupboard is used 
the upper shelves may be too 
high. In such a case a pair of 
steps would be just the thing. 
Stairs of this type are sold in the 
stores and usually have three steps, 
with the sides cut in the shape of animals 
or flowers. Such steps as these could 
easily be made at home from odd Home made swing 


pieces of lumber and could be painted to " ersten 
, rge wooden block 
match the shelves. These steps are also of 7” popular a 


great advantage to the toddler. One use is things 

to place them before the window, enabling 

him to see out. It is well when painting or lacquering anything 
that children use to put a coat of shellac over the finished 
product. This not only protects the finish but keeps the child 
from chipping bits of paint off and eating them. 

I have found that a marble board furnishes great amusement 
for my son and for the children who visit here. Six marbles with 
unusually pretty colorings and a block of wood ten inches long 
and six inches wide and one-and-a-half inches thick were ob- 
tained. The wood was smoothed with sandpaper and the sharp 
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f A sand box provides 
edges rounded. It was left unfinished hoursof amusement for 


but could be lacquered. With a brace CEE SNES 

and bit I made ten holes on one side of 

the block, spacing them evenly. They are just deep enough to 
hold half the marble. It’s great fun making these marbles jump 
into different holes. 

Peg-boards which can be purchased in the stores are also good 
when a child is learning to make his mind and fingers co-ordinate. 
The pegs with a large round top are easier for the youngsters to 
manipulate. I have found that the large crayons on the market 
now are much easier for clumsy fingers to grasp than the smaller 
variety. All the wrapping paper which comes into the house is 
saved and it is used as drawing paper. Children naturally draw 
large figures and a small sheet of drawing paper is not adequate. 
The muscles in their tiny hands and arms are not capable of 
stopping when too small sheets of paper are used. 


Boards and Blocks are Instructive 


HEN my child was learning to walk I found he always liked 
to toddle along any board that he could find. I took two old 
table leaves and on each side of one, near one end, fastened a 
hook. On the other board the eyes were placed. The boards 
were hooked together and a block of wood placed under the 
center where they joined. This elevated the planks at the 
center but left the ends touching the floor. Baby could walk up 
and down and learned the art of balancing 

: himself. 
wm nes Large wooden blocks of various shapes 
and sizes are liked by children from three to 
eight. They can be purchased at a shop 
where mill work is done but ours are 
made of old pieces of lumber. They 
were cut in assorted lengths and 
sandpapered down until they were 
smooth. Such blocks are fine when 
a small boy has the desire to 
make a house, a fence or a train. 

All children seem to like the 
feel of a swinging hammer, so 
when my youngster discovered 
the fact I immediately gave him 
some large nails 
and a block of 
soft wood. Quite 
a bit of time is 
spent pounding 
nails in this wood 
and it is surpris- 
ing how few times 
the nails are 
missed. An old 
table with the 
legs sawed off 
makes a fine 
workbench. 

My child is 
learning to dress 
himself and we 
have great diffi- 
culties with the 
[Cont. on page 28| 
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HERE are many or- the one that costs less to 
ganizations and groups OW = OS arns build, or is it the one with 
low operating costs? This 


of interests in the 
country today who will ad- 
vise farmers, poultrymen, 
dairymen, hog-raisers and others how 
to house their livestock. State in- 
stitutions, basing their recommenda- 
tions on such observations of common 
practise as they are able to make 
with a limited budget, are largely 
interested in saving money for their 
constituents. 

Manufacturers, primarily interested 
in enlarging the market for their 
products, which include many kinds of building materials, stable 
equipment and mechanical accessories, must nevertheless prove 
that their products are economical to use. And the man who 
builds must meet his individual housing requirements for as 
small an outlay of capital as possible. 


Low Initial Cost or Low Operating Costs ? 


AS A result, there are today barns and barns for housing farm 
livestock. And the principal characteristic too many of them 
have in common is that they seem to have been built around 
the central idea of holding down costs—at all costs. Unfor- 
tunately, all too often the essential use requirements are neg- 
lected because they are not well understood, and some vital 
element of the building is eliminated because it ‘‘costs too much.” 

There can be no good argument advanced against reducing 
costs. But, just as there are barns and barns, so also there are 
costs and costs. Some costs loom large. They are seen in 
terms of thousands of dollars. They stand out prominently 
because they happen once in a lifetime. There are other costs, 
however, that pass almost unnoticed. They occur every day. 

Individually the costs are not large, but in the aggregate they 
mount up to an extent as sometimes seriously to endanger the 
very life of the enterprise. In the first of these classes comes 
capital expenditures, the first cost of building the barn. In the 
second, the cost of doing business in it after it is built. 

Which barn is the “low-cost barn?” 
Is it the one that costs the least to 
build, that consists of a mere shell in 
which cows must shiver in cold weather 
and swelter in hot; in which home- 
made stocks are used to imprison the 
animals and from which they must be 
driven in all weathers to get water once 
or twice a day from a frozen stream or 
barnyard tank? Such a death-trap can 
certainly be erected for far less than 
the $200 or $250 that is occasionally 
being spent per cow today for what 
some are pleased to call “fancy barns.” 

The question that is to be answered 
by every man who contemplates a 
major capital investment for livestock 
housing is this: Is the LOW-COST BARN 


A well-planned and well-equipped dairy 

barn cuts down operating costs and adds 

to animal efficiency; an investment, not an 
expense 
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The most economical builcling 


is not the one that costs the least 


to build 
By J. L. Strahan 





is a particularly pertinent 

question for the dairy- 
man, because so many building design 
factors have a serious effect on 
production costs. It will be of in- 
terest to examine the situation a little 
more closely. 

A survey of milk production costs 
as presented by state agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, 
made by the writer in 1928, showed 
the principal individual costs to be 
related to the total about as follows: 


Interest on animal investment.............. 3.5% 
Depreciation on animals................... 13.0 
Cost of handling milk..................... 3.5 
Sea are ny ene Phe r 19.5 
DUN Pet oon eee ye 52.0 
Rent for buildings and equipment.......... 8.5 





According to this survey the actual annual production costs 
for a cow making in the neighborhood of 7,000 pounds of milk 
were about $200. This is an average figure that would probably 
be somewhat lower at the present time. On the basis of the 
percentages quoted above, $26 of the $200 was for animal 
depreciation, $7 for interest on her replacement value, $7 for 
hauling her milk, $39 for labor, $104 for feed, and $17 for rent 
and incidentals. 


Put More Animals in Profit Group 


| IS to be particularly noted that a cow producing 7,000 
pounds of milk was able to pay all these costs and return a 
small profit in addition. Cows producing less just broke even 
or were kept at a loss, and cows producing more than this 
amount were profitable animals. 

Now the question is, are these costs 
all legitimate or can management 
devise some means of reducing them? 
If they can be lowered, then cows 
making less milk can be brought into 
the profitable class, and more returns 
can be realized from the heavier pro- 
ducers. 

Consider the item of depreciation on 
the animal. The average life of a cow 
in the stanchion is four and a half 
years. It is not inconceivable that 
housing designed to reduce mortality 
from tuberculosis and pulmonary dis- 
eases, to say nothing of contagious 
abortion, will add from one-half to one 
year to the average productive life of 
the animals in the [Continued on page 20 


Ventilation, insulation, light, drinking 

cups, comfortable stanchions, concrete 

floors, labor saving equipment—this barn 
has everything 


wis 
te be had mers s 
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Topics in Season 


Continued from page 3 


farmers can drive to Wooster August 14 
for Dairy Day; poultrymen near enough 
to Louisville, Ky., can attend the Inter- 
national Baby Chick Convention, August 
3-7; etc. Need help in planning a vaca- 
tion? Write. 


INOCULATION of alfalfa 
has always been regarded as an aid to a 
good stand. But it’s more than that. 
Besides being indispensable for maximum 
yields, inoculation also improves the qual- 
ity. Hay from inoculated plants contains 
more protein per ton than that from plants 
not inoculated. Inoculate alfalfa sown in 
August, and use lime if the soil needs it. 


RESOLVED: That the first 
grass of spring is worth less in a dairy 
ration than the dry grass of August. That 
would make quite a question for debate, 
wouldn’t it? The fact is, however, that 
grain should be fed in connection with 
both April or August pastures. No cow 





that a progressive dairyman would be 
satisfied with can get along on the average | 
pasture of August without grain (and that 
means grain plus a good protein supple- 
ment). The cow that slumps due to scant, 
dry pasture without grain now will be slow 
to get back into production when grain is 
fed later in the fall. Grain on grass 
should be the rule all through the summer. 


OF first importance among 
farm tasks in August is killing weeds. Cut 
them, burn them, douse them with chemi- 
cals, kill them with weed-killing imple- 
ments, pasture them with sheep—use the 
method that’s most certain to kill the 
weeds before they go to seed. The easiest 
and most economical method is the one to 
use, of course. Yet it might be worth 
while to put in a half day with the scythe, 
whether you need to or not, just to make 





you feel badly enough about the matter | 
to plant clean seed next spring. | 


A SILO in three days with 
team, plow and scraper—that item in 
June appealed to a great many of Our 
Folks, judging by the numerous inquiries 
for directions. We've put them into a 
new National Service Bulletin (No. 74), 
Trench and Pit Silos. Free to all; stamp 
would be welcome. The feed shortage of 
last winter ought to put a great many 
folks in the notion of building a silo, either 
above ground or below. The hold over 
effects of last year’s drought plus dry 
weather in some sections this year make 
silage of first importance. Silage supplies 
the winter ration with the equivalent of 
grass. As for silage making a cow’s teeth 
fall out—does anybody really believe that? 
It’s absurd. 


A SHEEP shearing ring or- 
ganized by the farm bureau in Livingston 
county, Ill., had 1,300 sheep on the shear- 
ing list last spring. A professional shearer 
was hired to do the shearing, and another 
man employed to go along and catch the 
sheep and tie the wool. Result, better 
shearing, wool in better shape, and lower 
cost. The members pay 20 cents a head 
for ewes and 40 for bucks. Non-members 
pay five cents a head more for ewes to 
help pay the second man. 


OF the total farm power used 
on 538 farms studied in Minnesota, 30 per 
cent was supplied by the automobile. Al- 
most an equal amount was supplied by 
tractors. Seven per cent was supplied by 
motor trucks, 5 per cent by stationary gas 
engines, 3 per cent by electric motors and 
steam engines, and 30 per cent by horses. 
The number of horses driven per team is 
increasing on farms that use horses either 
wholly or in part for tractive power. 
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\in years KALAMAZOO 
“NN _”-Ss« Factory Prices | 


Your name on the coupon below brings you a FREE copy of this new catalog of 
KALAMAZOO-DIRECT-TO-YOU Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces. It saves you % to 
4 on your new cook stove or heating equipment, because it quotes you factory 
prices at sensational reductions. 

Prices Lower Than Ever—31 Years of Quality 


Make your selections direct from fa stock at the Biggest Savings in Years. 
Kalamazoo prices are lower—far lower than ever — but Kalamazoo quality, famous 
for 31 years, is rigidly maintained. This is the year to buy wisely. That means buying 
direct from the factory—eliminating all unnecessary in-between costs. 


Only $§ Down on Anything~—Year to Pay 


Mail the Coupes Now! You'll see 200 styles and sizes—more bargains than in 20 bi 
stores. Only $5 Down on any Stove, Range, or Furnace, regardless of price or size. 
Year to Pa 800,000 Satisfied Customers have saved to. \% by mailing this 
cou _ “We saved $50,” says C. T. Harmeyer, Ansonia saved from $50 to 
$75 ding to Kal ” writes W. B. Taylor, Southbrid Mass. ‘‘No one 
will Seer be s on they bought a Kalamazoo,"’ says Cora M. dwards, Berryville, 
Ark., who has had one 22 years. 


New Ranges in Lovely New Colors 


Don’t miss the new Coal and Wood Ranges, new Combination Gas and Coal Ran 
—new colors and new improvements. Loo for the ranges with the new apne | She 
they’re lower, much lower in price, and so attractive! The President is a modern new 
Coal and Wood Range. Your choice of Pearl y= Ivory Tan, Nile Green, Delft 
Blue or Black Porcelain Enamel in all ran Colors to match every decorative 
scheme. Colors that start you Greeming 6 a beautiful Becher, Colors as easy to 
clean as a china dish. Also Gas Stoves, Oil Stoves, Household Goods. 


Healthful Heaters Give Furnace Heat 


Pages of colored pictures and descriptions of Heat Circulators. Some as low as on 7 
$34.25—(and only $5 Down). They give constant circulation of fresh, healthfu 
moist, warm air—eliminate colds om winter ills. 
Several models with convenient foot warmer. 
Heat from 8 to 6 rooms comfortably. 


FREE Furnace Plans— — 
FREE Service . 


If you are interested in a modern furnace-heat- = 
ing system actually planned for your home, 
mail coupon. It’s easy to install your own , Som ae : — 
nace (pipe or direct heat)— thousands have. | 
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We show you how. A Kalamazoo furnace in- 

creases your home’s value — makes it more liv- 

apie. more comfortable, more healthful. Only 
own. 


30 Days’ Free Trial — 
Use your Kalamazoo for 30 days, FREE. Every | a 
Kalamazoo carries a 5-year Guarantee Bond on 

materials and workmanship. $100,000 Bank 

Bond Guarantee of Satisfaction. You are fully — 

protected—you risk nothing. + 
Tremendous buying power enables us to eo 

raw materials at lowest possible prices. o- 

ing direct from the factory—we are able to 


you this year . never before, absolute rock- “4 

tom Factory Prices. Kalamazoo is fac. Ranges $3750 Furnaces $5785 
tory. ou can’t beat factory prices — = 
any time—more especially this year. as low = — as low as 


24 Hour Shipments 


Ue Satisfied C 
2 ene elite are shipped t | 800,000 Satis ustomers Have 
Kalamazoo, Mich., or Utica, N ware- 


houses, if you live east, within 24 hours, Saved Money by Mailing This Coupon 


Furnaces, 48 hours. No delay. Safe de- | Coal and Wood 0 Put an (X) in column at left to indicate | 
avery gearentess, a the coupon | Ranges articles in which you are interested. i 
now for this sensational new Gas and Combi- KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. H 
Kalamazoo Stove Con Mire, | “Zifutatd ju npc atari Sn 

10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. | Ranges . 7 


Warehousing and shipping paints, Oil Stoves CT 
| 


Utica, N. Y., and Kalamazoo, Mich. _— ee ee | 
| Pipe Furnaces [ | H 
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WINDMILL 
ECONOMY 


If you need power 
for pumping wa- 
ter, the Aermotor is 
the cheapest and 
most reliable power you 
canget. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 
motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 
made of the best materials. It 
will run more years, stand 
more storms and need fewer 
repairs than any other pump- 
\W¥ ing machine. It is econom- 
| icalin first costand the econ- 
omy continues right thru 
|| the many years of constant 
\} service. 
You cannot afford to burn 
gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
the wind exposure is fair- 
ly good. An Aermotor will 
do it for you cheaper 
and better. 
Every moving part of 
an Aermotor is constantly 
and completely oiled. 
The gears run in oil in 
a tightly enclosed gear 
case. Oil an Aermotor 
once a year and it is 
always oiled. 
For full information write 
AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 
Branch Houses: 


Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Minneapolis 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $23.15 23120 curtine © 
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Works in any kind of soil. 
Cuts stalks, doesn’t pull them. 
Cuts 4 to 7 acres a day with one man and horse. 
Great labor saver. Sold direct to farmers. Get 
your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 250 Lincoln, Illinois 














Runs 4 to 8 Hours 
Per Gallon of Gas 
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SHAW Mra. CO. 2608 Front St., Galesburs, Kans> 
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When answering advertisements say, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Low-Cost Barns 


be prevented in even the coldest sections 


herd— then the depreciation charge against 
an individual will be reduced from $26 to 
$21.30. This reduction amounts to 10 
per cent on a capital investment of $470. 
And 10 per cent is usually considered a 
good return on invested capital. 

Then there is the matter of feed costs. 
The average 7,000-pound cow consumes 
$104 worth of feed under present average 
housing conditions. Will adequate hous- 
ing facilities either reduce this amount or 
enable a cow to produce more with the 
same amount? 

One of the largest producers in the 
Middle West, Brook Hill Farm of Genesee 
Depot, Wis., reports a loss of milk flow 
amounting to 10 per cent from a herd of 
700 cows when stable temperatures sud- 
denly fall during a cold snap. This means 
to them an actual loss of income of upward 
of $50 per day from this cause alone. 
Furthermore, in order to prevent a still 
greater loss, they find it necessary to in- 
crease the ration during such periods a 
very considerable amount. Thus the loss 
is felt not only in reduced income but also 


| in increased costs. 


Actual figures showing the total loss in 
dollars per cow are not available, but it is 
enough to justify the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars in research to deter- 
mine means for preventing the losses. 


Weather Changes Check Milk Flow 


ROOK HILL FARM represents but 
one example of a problem that is re- 
ceiving serious consideration generally over 
the country at the present time. The Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers re- 
cently circulated a questionnaire among 
many dairymen in all parts of the country, 
and of the replies received, a large ma- 
jority stated that they had observed a 
marked reduction in daily milk flow during 
periods of rapidly changing stable tem- 
peratures. Several quoted from their 
records as proof of reduced flow at cold 
temperatures and a number indicated 
similar trouble at excessively high temper- 
atures during hot spells in the summer. 
It has been pretty definitely demon- 
strated that temperature fluctuations 
serious enough to interrupt milk flow can 





Continued from 
page 18 


of the country. The tight, insulated, 
ventilated stable will meet the require- 
ments. By taking advantage of the 
natural heat of the animals, stable tem- 
perature fluctuations can be so reduced as 
to be no longer a menace, and that without 
the use of artificial heat. The costs under 
average conditions will be about $12 per 
cow for insulating materials, $12 to $15 
per cow for a ventilating system, and from 
$1.50 to $2 per cow for electric current to 
operate the fans. 


Profits as Important as Costs 


HIS means a capital investment of $27 

and an operating charge of about $1.75. 
If the cow pays 10 per cent on this capital 
investment and also carries the operating 
charge, she must pay her owner about 
$4.45 more than she would if she were 
housed in a cold, damp barn without any 
temperature regulation. Will she do it? 
Considering the one factor of increased 
useful life alone, one generation of animals 
will pay out on the investment. 

Many other elements of the housing 
problem will yield quite as interesting re- 
sults when subjected to the same type of 
analysis. Stable arrangement that reduces 
labor, stalls that perform the essential 
function of confining the cow without 
making her uncomfortable, a water supply 
that reduces the hazards of contagious 
disease while at the same time it provides 
for the greatest efficiency in the assimila- 
tion of feed and hence for a greater return 
in the milk pail, equipment that not only 
lightens the burdensome task of cleaning 
the stable but also enables the operator to 
produce an essential human food material 
under almost ideally sanitary surround- 
ings—all contribute their quota of in- 
creased efficiency. 

A ten-cent piece held right close to the 
eye will obscure a broad field of vision. So 
also will the contemplation of what may 
seem at first to be low cost of construction 
obscure the benefits of an adequate pro- 
ducing plant. It is not always the barn 
that costs least to build that makes the 
most money for its owner. Quite the 
contrary. 
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Fertilizing 


UMMER fertilization of the lawn re- 
quires two or three light applications 
of readily soluble nitrogen fertilizer 


| such as sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 








soda, or a complete fertilizer containing 
from 6 to 10 per cent of nitrogen, if the 
lawn has not previously been fertilized. 
Applying fertilizer to the lawn is not a 
difficult job but it calls for care to prevent 
possible injury to the grass, a degree of 
skill to get uniform distribution, and the 
usual attention to the details of rate, kind 
and time of application. 

Since sulphate of ammonia is a fertilizer 
commonly recommended, the directions 
for use may well be given in terms of that 
material with the understanding that they 
apply as well for nitrate of soda or the 
usual high-nitrogen lawn fertilizers. 

Apply at the rate of one pound (one pint 
or two cupfuls) to 250 square feet. (This 
is equivalent to about 150 pounds per 
acre.) Scatter thinly and evenly. Mixing 
with dry soil, sand, cotton seed meal or 
similar materials will facilitate even dis- 
tribution. 

Apply when the grass is dry. This is 
very important unless you can imme- 
diately water the lawn thoroughly to com- 
pletely wash the crystals off the grass. 
Injury to the grass may result from the 


the Lawn 


rich concentration of soluble nitrogen if 
the crystals are left on the leaves and dis- 
solved by dew or a light rain, and not 
washed off onto the soil. 

Where a water supply for sprinkling is 
not available, the fertilizer can be applied 
just before or during a shower; or apply 
when grass is thoroughly dry, then mow, 
rake or otherwise disturb to shake the 
crystals onto the ground. The sulphate or 
nitrate may be dissolved in water and 
sprinkled on if the area is small. The labor 
involved in this method is considerable for 
a lawn of any size, since the solution should 
not be stronger than about one ounce per 
gallon of water. This is equivalent to one 
pound in 16 gallons of water for 250 square 
feet of lawn, and means carrying several 
barrels of water for a good sized lawn. 

While the fertilization of lawns should 
begin in the very early spring, there is 
still time to make two applications of fer- 
tilizer to supply the plant food needed for 
late summer and early fall growth of the 
grass. If moisture conditions are favorable, 
or the lawn can be watered by hose, make 
one application immediately, and a second, 
about one month later. In sections where 
the lawn stays green until late December, 
a third application may be made in the 
early part of October. 
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" ELMWOOD 
re- . 
he EAR MR. EDITOR: 
: pei xseomt use! With the FARMALL 
as patrick “‘in person,’ as I did twice lately, 
ut once at a sale of Guernseys and once at the 
ler potato tour. Sorry you were not along, 
er because both were very interesting occa- 
15 sions. 
ym Everybody was knocked flat, so to 
to speak, at the low prices that were paid for 
some of those high-class cows and bulls. 
I did not go there expecting to buy any- 
thing, but a dozen times I wished I had, 
27 and if I had brought any money along I 
75. guess I would have put in a few bids. 
ral It must have been sickening to the | FARMALL at the PLOW: With two 14-in. bottoms the 
ng owner to see a fine proven bull that he Farmall plows up to 9 acres in a 10-hour day. The whole job 
a bought for several thousand dollars | is easily done in a hurry. 
i knocked down for a few hundred. But as 
- I think it over, I don’t see how anybody FARMALL at the BELT: er er erty 3 culti- 
4 : ' . | vating and planting, mowing, and all other fie ower 
it? could have expected anything else. oak, te Farmall eonatidiade adapted for belt and punts 
ed This is a time when only a few gamblers | olinattandn, 
als are thinking of producing more milk. | 
‘ Everybody else is holding their production ; 
ng down, or even decreasing it, and that makes | LOT of heavy power jobs are now 
nd : bad — for fancy stock, even good ahead of the farmer. Plowing, belt 
ancy stock. Pe . 
= I don’t claim to be a great dairy farmer, | work, corn picking, etc., will make heavy 
ial a pe eee | —- looks by me as if the | drains on time and man power all sum- 
: ooded stock had now got down in price | . . : 
: to a point where an ordinary dairyman mer and fall. It is an ideal mes to get “d FARMALL d 
od could buy it and make a profit on the | Farmall Tractor on the job and start with an 
les market milk. Most of the sales, I noticed, | the efficiencies and economies of the CORN PICKER 
a were to men of this type. The number of Sacmall Secnuen 
rn gentlemen farmers buying cows to build | arma oy ’ co - 4 your = oe | 
ly up a herd and be fashionable was down Next year’s crops begin with the plow. {sis down, and nothing equals 
ng about — . . Let th mple ower of the Farmall] the McCormick-Deering Picker—1 
to The potato tour was also an interesting | e e ample p -.. ; . and 320w, Fenmalltvge end pull- 
‘al event, and Ne ee borage | tackle that slow, horse-killing job im type. Sce the dealer. 
a of spuds, thoug must say lant pick | — : : : = 
“dl up much information I did not already | double quick cme. Make it Carn its wey This is ae poe. Fisher, 
know. at the belt—threshing, ensilage cutting, [sfavetts: Ind., says: a he 
he a cae — .o aerred ae — and other belt work that only a tractor 2-:0w sided, abeeell W08 cance 
. wha etter an eared. iy reguiar with it or 14,000 bushels, with a 
= customers only took a little more than can handle. Increase the profits of the repair expense of $1.90. Picked 23 
md half of normal, but some others did better, corn crop by the cost-cutting work of the acres one day, at the rate of 120 
0- as certified seed turned out to be somewhat | picker. (Read the record of Christensen  Sus><!s Pef hous in 50-bushe! com. 
rm ant & Oe ee B h h mick-Deering Farmall Picker tt 
wa _I got a telephone call from another cer- ros. shown here). par ~My picker.” 
he tified seed man up the state asking if I | Next year you can make a complete 
could let him have a few hundred bushels, | : y y , : ‘ 
and if so how much for it. We had a little | showing of Farmall savings and build up a profit margin on 
oulte getting ay og on Sa every field operation from spring on. Put the McCormick- 
ne wanted me to let him have the stu . . 
practically at cost. However, we finally | Deering Farmall to work now at fall plowing. Tractor opera- 
agreed on a split of the profit between us, | tion is now more economical than ever — gasoline is cheaper 
and he took all the stock I had left. ' 
tun wean be Geek fee ae os Se | today than it has been for many years. 
operator, with 30 or 35 acres under cer- | Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about the 3-annual-pay- 
‘ed Tier sale ar ae poe’ —_ ment plan. Liberal terms make it easy to cut your costs with 
ot one of the first to follow Prof. Nixon’s a Farmall. 
; teachings. He sells most of his product wv v v 
1S south, out of this state. 
“ The family is well, we have plenty of This FARMALL Cuts Corn Costs to $5.88 per Acre 
ly rain, and are plugging along hoping for a 
nh turn for the better in business conditions In 1930, Christensen Bros., Lyons, Neb., FARMALL Tractor owners, pro- 
on en T. Webb duced 72 acres of corn at an actual cost, exclusive of land charges, of 
nd $5.88 per acre. The government average cost per acre on farms with 
or email similar yields is $17.11. Christensen Brothers’ yield totaled 3,600 bushels, 
or the cost per bushel being 11.8 cents. Their costs cover all controllable 
iid operating expenses: tractor cost; 7% days’ labor plowing, 2% days’ 
er packing, 4 days’ disking, 1% days’ planting with a 4-row planter, 1% days’ 
ne harrowing, 11% days’ cultivating (3 times) with a 2-row cultivator, and 
“ 5 days’ harvesting with a 2-row picker; and seed, overhead, machinery 
. other than the tractor, and hauling. 
ld This is one example among many we have on file, all furnished us by 
is McCormick-Deering Tractor owners. Copy of booklet containing them 
= will be mailed on request. 
¢ i 
* INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
ke + hs of America , — ) 
4. | 606 So. Michigan Ave. CL ical Chicago, Illinois 
re Come on out. I'll let you chew on 
er, my bone. 
"| ESS cuncse MeCORMICK-DEERING 
: don’t even eat animal crackers. 
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IT’S 
THRILLING 





to find your 
right smoke! 


A PIP E—with Edgeworth! 





Again this has been found the winning | 


combination by a smoker of wide ex- 
perience. 

“I am more than pleased with Edge- 
worth,” writes James J. Burke of Phila- 
delphia. “‘It is my first attempt at pipe 
smoking. The pipe is indeed the real 
smoke. My only regret is that I did not 
find it out sooner.” 

There you have a typical experience. 
A pipe and Edgeworth do please. 

Perhaps you think you’ve found your 
right smoke—but have you? There is a 
simple and decisive way for you to see 
how Edgeworth appeals to your taste: 
try it. 

Get a good pipe. Fill up with Edge- 
worth. Taste the cool, savory, full-bodied 
flavor. A special blend of fine burleys 
makes this flavor—plus Edgeworth’s dis- 
tinctive eleventh process, which gives a 
cooler and richer smoke. You can get 
the full size tin of Edgeworth from any 
dealer. Or send coupon below for special 
free sample packet. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


geworth is a blend of a 
Edguvert old burleys, with its f 
natural savor insured by he 
Edgeworth’s distinctive ; 


eleventh process. Buy 
Edgeworth anywhere in 
two forms—‘‘Ready-Rub- 
bed” and ‘Plug Slice.” 
All sizes. 15¢ — pack- 
age to pound humidor tin. 
Larus & Bro. Co., Rich 
mond, Va. 


—_=CLIP COUPO 
















LARUS & BRO. CO., 1005S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 
Send me the Edgeworth sample, I’ll try it in a good pipe. 











Name— ™ 

Add se ee a 
City and State mms 
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Typical scene at night when all-night light is used 


All-Night Light, More Figgs 


This new practise adds another year of 


usefulness to the yearling hen 


By D. C. Kennard 


Poultry Editor 


not so new to Our Folks. This new 

practise assumes greater importance 
than usual right now, because of the fact 
that a short crop of pullets was hatched 
last spring. All-night light makes it pos- 
sible to reduce the fall and winter molting 
period from 12 or 14 weeks to six or seven; 
to hold over and get good egg yields from 
select yearling hens; and also to secure 
better winter laying from inferior, back- 
ward or immature pullets. 

I shall not go at length into the history 
of all-night light (it was given in The 
Farm Journal some months ago). I do 
want to say something, however, about 


[it use of all-night light for layers is 


| results of experimental work with all-night 


light here at the Ohio Experiment Station 
poultry farm. Tests lasting three years, 
and involving 1,500 laying pullets and 700 
yearling hens, show that both pullets and 
hens laid surprisingly better under all- 
night light than those under 4 a. m. 
lights. The results are worth recording: 
The pullets on all-night light laid 19 


| per cent more eggs and ate 9 per cent more 


feed than those on morning light, while 
the pullets without light laid 32 per cent 
less but ate only 11 per cent less feed than 


| those on all-night light. 


The yearling hens on all-night light laid 
14 per cent more eggs than a similar group 
with light at 4 a. m., and ate 5 per cent 
more feed, while those without light laid 
42 per cent less eggs and consumed only 
10 per cent less feed. Slightly better 
hatchability of eggs (95 per cent fertile, 
72 per cent of which hatched) was ob- 
tained during the January to March 
period, from both pullets and hens on 
morning and all-night light than from 
those without light. 


High Egg Yields from Yearling Hens 


LL-NIGHT light gave an increase in 
winter eggs and a better maintenance 
of body weight with but a comparatively 
small increase in feed consumption. It 
proved effective both for the prevention of 
a premature fall or winter molt and for 
the prompt recovery of pullets to 50 per 
cent production -in December after they 
had gone down to 15 per cent in October. 
Surprisingly good winter egg production 
was secured by use of all-night light on 
inferior, backward, or immature pullets. 
But perhaps the greatest accomplish- 
ment of all was that all-night light made 


yearling hens lay in winter like they do in 
the spring. One hundred of the best 
Leghorn pullets that could be purchased 
for $1.50 each were placed in one-half of a 
20 x 40 laying house September 18. The 
pullets received morning light at 4 a. m. 
and the same laying ration (in the form of 
all mash) as the hens. On September 27, 
we purchased 100 yearling hens for 63 
cents each and placed them in the other 
half of the laying house. 

When the hens were purchased they 
were given the same ration as the pullets, 
to which was added two parts of whole 
grain (corn 2, wheat 2, oats 1) to one part 
of the mash. This whole grain-mash 
ration was continued until November 1 
when the whole grain was omitted and the 
birds were fed the same ration received by 
the pullets, and at this time they were 
given all-night light. 


Hens’ Eggs Brought More Money 


HE 100 hens laid 19 eggs the first day 

after they were bought and transferred 
to the laying house September 27, and 
averaged ten eggs a day for three weeks. 
The poorest day’s record was two eggs 
October 30, and the following day they 
laid five eggs. The next day, November 1, 
the hens were given the laying ration and 
all-night light. They reached 50 per cent 
production November 16, just seven weeks 
after they were purchased. The average 
laying from November 15 to March 1 was 
46 per cent (48 eggs per bird), and the 
mortality was 10 per cent. The pullets, 
during the same time, averaged 48.2 per 
cent production (51 eggs per bird), with a 
mortality of 16.6 per cent. 

In another test 106 yearling hens were 
purchased September 8 for 75 cents each. 
They were put in suitable quarters which 
had been prepared in a barn so that the 
housing conditions of the hens and the 
pullets were equally favorable. The pul- 
lets in this test were first class and were 
worth $1.50 each. They were in a good, 
well-insulated laying house and were given 
light at 4 a. m. and the all-mash laying 
ration. The hens were fed the two to one 
whole grain-all-mash mixture until Novem- 
ber 1 when the whole grain was discon- 
tinued and they were given the all-mash 
laying ration and all-night light. 

The hens laid 30 eggs the first day after 
they were purchased and transferred and 
ceased to lay soon after. No eggs were 
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laid November 1 to 10. Five hens laid 
November 11, 40 laid eight days later, and 
on Thanksgiving (November 25), they laid 
55 eggs. The hens averaged 56.2 per cent 
production November 15 to March 1 (56 
eggs per bird), with a mortality of 6 per 
cent. The pullets, during the same time, 
averaged 45.3 per cent (48 eggs per bird) 
with a mortality of 9 per cent. 

In both tests the hens at half the fall 
value of the pullets produced practically 
the same number of winter eggs with less 
mortality and, needless to say, the hens’ 
eggs were larger and commanded a higher 
price. 


Which Hens to Use 


T goes without saying that success 

with all-night lights on hens depends on 
the kind of hens used, and when and how 
they are premolted and conditioned. This 
method we have used successfully: 

The hens to be selected for winter eggs 
should be in good condition, vigorous, and 
up to size; that is, they should show no 
indications of being afflicted with diseases 
or intestinal parasites. Yearlings are 
much to be preferred, although two-year- 
olds may sometimes be used; older hens 
would seldom, if ever, prove suitable. 

Pullets which have laid well during the 
previous winter and continued in heavy 
production the following spring and sum- 
mer afford an important source of yearling 
hens. Such hens generally slump in laying 
after July and become available in August 
or September. After being reconditioned 
by the molt and rest period of six to eight 
weeks they are, if well-bred, particularly 
well adapted not only for winter egg pro- 
duction but for high quality, early hatch- 
ing eggs for chicks in January or February. 

The hens displaced by the pullets in 
August and September are the most im- 
portant source. On this account thou- 
sands of valuable yearling hens go to market 
each year. These, if properly prepared for 
winter production, could in many instances 


be made more profitable than the pullets | 


that displaced them. 


There are also the hens which for one | 





reason or another molt early. The prac- | 


tise has been to market these birds in 
July, August and September. However, 
such hens, if in good condition, may well 
be separated from the late molters and 
prepared for winter production. Where a 
special breeding flock is maintained the 
early molters can be selected and prepared 
for winter production while the late molters 
can be continued in production so as to 
give them a chance to qualify for the 
breeding flock. 


The Question of Disease 


T= select yearling hen is the one that 
has demonstrated ability to live and 
come through the first year’s production 
in good physical condition and ready for 
a second year’s performance. She lays 
larger winter eggs which command a 
higher price. If her eggs are used for 
hatching they will usually produce a larger 
chick, and possibly a more vigorous one 
which may make a better layer; it might 
be more likely to live two or three years 
instead of one or less. 

Yearling hens are less subject to colds, 
roup, pox, coccidiosis, range paralysis and 
worms. On the other hand, hens are more 
subject to tuberculosis and certain organic 
diseases such as liver disorders. Where 
the premises are known to be contaminated 
with tuberculosis infection, using yearling 
hens the second year may be inadvisable. 

Electricity is preferable for lighting, but 
natural gas or lanterns can be used effec- 
tively. When lanterns are used, special 
precautions should be taken to guard 
against any possible danger of fire. If 
you have any questions relative to installa- 
tion, when to use all-night light, the 
special feeding and management, etc., 
write the Poultry Editor. 
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UT a fine draft horse in 

your harness and you will 
get alot more power than an 
ordinary work horse can give 
you. Put Ethyl Gasoline in 
your engine and it will give you 
more power, morespeed, and greater 
economy than you have been get- 
ting with ordinary gasoline. 

Ethyl] Gasoline is more than good 
gasoline; it is good gasoline plus 
Ethyl fluid. 

Inside the engine, the Ethy] fluid 
controls combustion. It prevents the 
uneven explosions that waste the 
power of ordinary gasoline, causing 
harmful knock and overheating. It 
develops power with a smoothly 
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How Powerful is this 


harness? 


As powerful 
as the horse 
you put in it 


How Powerful is this 


engine? 


increasing pressure that 
brings out the best perform- 
ance of amy engine. 

That is why Ethyl Gaso- 
line gives more power and 
does it with less noise, less vibra- 
tion, and Jess wear and tear on the 
engine. That is why the engine that 
uses Ethyl goes in the repair shop 
less often and gives you more ser- 
vice per dollar spent for upkeep. 

Already a million farmers have 
found that Ethyl Gasoline is a help 
and aneconomy. Give ita trial your- 
self and it will prove that it is the 
most economical motor fuel you 
can buy by the year. Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation, New York City. 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead, 
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This Power-S aver 
Cuts Silo-Filling 





REPEATED tests prove that Papec Cutters re- 
quire less power. A cutter is generally considered 
a good performer if it delivers a ton of silage per 
hour for each h. p. applied. But Papec, on official tests, 
has shown Febiediocupeaity. More square inches of useful 
throat capacity for your money is another reason why Papec 
is guaranteed todo more. Saves a man at the feed table. 
Does not clog. Gives more years of service. No wonder 
there are more Papecs in use than any other make. 
Free Feeding 

Send for our new Ensilage Cutter catalog which explains 
all of the reasons why we guarantee more, better and lower 
costsilage witha Papec. Withitwe willsend free our ae 
page booklet, “More Profit from Home Grown Feeds.”’ In- 
cludes valuable feeding formulas. Yourname andaddress on 
postal or margin of this ad will aan them. Write today 
giving power available and number of silos used. 

PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
148 West Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 
Ensilage Cutters—Feed and Roughage Grinders 
Hay Choppers—Feed Mixers 
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BE YOUR OWN BOSS 


CHANCE 


TO MAKE $5 a Da 


Start right now being your own ' 
boss. Make big money working 2 ea = 
for yourself. Las f making up to $ \* fi 
a day and more taking orders for fast- | iL, N 0 L 
selling ZANOL Food Products, Toilet | reer 
Preparations, Soaps and other House- |iAWiem i 
hold Necessities. 350 mone: 
Everybody a prospect. 
every home. Steady repeat busi- 

. _No capital or experience 
needed. 


I furnish everything. 
Big profits full time = aac 
Sedan 











makers. 
rders in 


time. Ford Tudor 

FREE roducers as extra 
reward his is too good to 
miss. nd name and ad 
dress 


Albert Mills, Pres., 
7703 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Don’t let horses 


suffer... Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


For 38 years farmers have relied on Absor- 
bine, when strains and sprains threaten 
lameness. Brings quick relief to sore, 
swollen tendons and muscles. Aids healing 
of ugly gashes, sores. No blisters, no lost 
hair, no lay-ups. Famous for economy. 
$2.50 a bottle—all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








KILLS 








(Hy 
n J 
Handling of Birds te 
JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 
Time counts in applying for 
patents. Send sketch or model 
Free book, “How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record 
of Invention” form. No charge for information on 
tered Patent Attorney, 87- Savi d 
Comm’! Bank Building. Washington, w. c. —" 


PATENTS for instructions or write for 
how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
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Heartbreak Hill 


surely, only to tail off into vague gropings, 
discords. Like Lance careering nobly 
through sunset splendor—into a muskrat 
hole. Like—— 

Suddenly, Maida’s eyes came alive. Her 
foot with the wanton mule dodged under 
the blanket, and her hands came out from 


| behind her head to be folded demurely in 


her lap. 

Somebody was swinging up Heartbreak 
Hill with long easy strides. Somebody in 
white flannels and a blue coat and a light 
blue shirt and a blithe striped necktie. He 
came to a pause at the terrace step. 

“Sweet of you,’”’ she murmured coolly, 
“to take pity on the cripple. Sweet but 
not hasty. Or was it?” 

He stopped to look at her warily, as 
much as to say “That’s the key, is it?” 
Then he perched on the old brick railing 
and swung his long legs. He smiled 
abruptly. The fact was, he was bubbling 
over with deviltry. His dismissal of a 
week ago had rid him of diffidence. This 
was a sporting proposition—he threw a 
look into the house, wondering how soon 
he would get his head cut off. The look 
slid to her and rested there happily. He 
was cool as a cucumber, and rather ador- 
able—like a kid with a stolen flower. 

“Why bring that up?” he said. “I 
wanted to come before. I will be thrown 
out soon, and then I’ll come back again. 
How’s the knee?”’ 

And this, Maida scoffed mentally, is 
the deep-dyed criminal! Mike, I ask you! 

“It’s gone fine from disuse,’”’ she said. 
“They’d put me in a cocoon if they had 
one. Look here. My father was simply 
foul to you the other night. He isn’t him- 
self, I mean, he’s worried about this and 
that, nothing important ... ” 

He had looked away instantly, and 


flushed. ‘‘Oh, well, who isn’t? I bear no 
malice . . Lord, but that’s a view!” 

She looked at it. ‘“‘Why, so it is,’’ she 
said. 


The first long silence fell between them. 
Maida, looking at the view, looked past a 
tanned profile. She could read his thoughts. 
He was staring at Scarface over there but 
thinking of other things of this 
hill, Heartbreak. He looked as if some- 
thing bothered him, as if he was trying to 
puzzle it out. 

He got down abruptly, with a grin dis- 
missing all that, 


Continued from 
page 16 


As with many shy people, with this boy 
when the barriers were down they were 
down utterly. He sat close to Maida’s 
chair, and brushed his hair back, and 
blinked rapidly at the marvel so breath- 
takingly near, and talked in an artless rush 
as if his life depended on it. And laughed. 

“So then said . . . But good 
gravy! What else could he do? That’s 
the way thingsgo ... ” 

Tea came. Amanda Race, all rhapsodic 
eyes and gasping mouth, set the tray on a 
table, hovered about, and departed un- 
willingly—to the other side of the French 
windows, Maida suspected. She didn’t 
care. 

A luscious tea, not too feminine. Scones 
and jam. Anchovy-paste-on-lettuce sand- 
wiches. Big chunks of nut cake. Thick 
yellow cream. The Paul Revere service. 
Amanda had staked everything. 

They ate like ditch-diggers. Maida 
hadn’t been so hungry in weeks. The 
boy’s teeth gleamed over the cake. He 
held a piece in both hands, and didn’t 
spill crumbs. The scones melted like snow 
in May. Their laughter rose and drifted 
down the valley. They gulped big swal- 
lows of tea and threw back their heads to 
laugh again—at what, God knew .. . 
light laughter, spontaneous and reckless. 
The boy could toss a bit of cooky high, 
catch it in his mouth. He did this com- 
plicated feat three times, and fell suddenly 
apologetic. Maida clapped, supremely 
delighted. 

They fell breathlessly sober. He was 
very near, his eyes wide and adoring. 
She could see his heart-beats move the 
shirt under his coat. Her own heart was 
pounding, roaring in her ears. She sat up. 
“‘Ahem!” she said sternly, and gave him a 
radiant smile. 


HY, why could she not have left well 

enough alone? Things were right, 
just so. Sunshine. Talk. Laughter. Why 
couldn’t she take him as she found him, a 
blithe companion? 

I suppose no woman ever can, and in 
the last hour Maida had come to woman- 
hood. Mike’s acid suspicions had tumbled 
into her head. Now was the time, she 
thought, to lay that ghost forever. The 
boy would not lie to her. She would ask 
him who and what he was. He would say, 
of course. And she 
would tell Mike 





and came and sat 
beside her. Thus, 
he blocked off the 
view. All she could 


it, none of that. 
That was a mis- 
take. 


stranger as they eat. 





The Story So Far 


Maida Trent, thrown from her horse, is car- 


theless, he manages to be polite to the young 


and let him see 
how foolish he 
had been in ever 
suspecting the boy 


see was his eyes, ried home by a strange young man, who 1 
smiling, somehow —_ for supper, “4 ramen fgg snd of mn —," 
questioning. She ne ha eee “Ahem! Tell me 
— —. ro | bythe sty eople and a nearby summer hotel all about 4 
Into em—an is furt upset a threatened increase in young man. i.very- 
looked away. Darn onee as Eee sates of Semers oath, Kom thing.” 

which his income is chiefly derive ever- He was startled. 


He didn’t get the 
spirit of it. Some- 
thing clouded his 








She 
Why should an ex- 
sprained knee react on your heart? It 
bumped so. Weakness, probably. Her 
eyes were starry with a discovery she was 
not yet quite sure of. She looked again 
into the boy’s eyes—a long, defiant look. 
And caught her breath. 

From the open French windows behind 
her came an ecstatic sigh. 

“‘Amanda,” she said in a queer strained 
voice, ‘‘you might bring out some tea.” 

“‘Yeth, Mith Maidie!’”’ Amanda was in 
the seventh heaven by proxy. They heard 
her dropping things and chanting in the 
kitchen. 


HEN, while they waited for tea, the 
boy began to talk. Maida was never 
able, afterward, to remember just what he 
said. It was not about himself, it was not 


thought: 





| about her; yet it included both of them. 


look. Queerly, 
something rose up in his eyes and begged 
for mercy. 

“But you know all about me,’ 
sisted. 

The sunlight thinned. Shadows lay long 
on the hill. Everything had begun to go 
wrong, as if a witch had flown over Heart- 
break at that moment and ee a 
curse on the terrace. The boy flushed 
slowly and bit his lip. 

Nothing much to tell. His name was 
Nick—Nick Murtrie. Came from Boston. 
No, not Boston—out of Boston a few miles. 
Just through Yale and a summer course at 
the state college. Mother was French. 
Lived at the hotel. ‘‘Alone,’’ he added 
quickly, and looked down. 

“I know.” She waved all that away, 
pitying his misery. “I mean, what are 
you doing up here in the hills?” Confi- 


[Continued on page 30 
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Summer Skin 


Complaints 
By Phyllis Wray 


FE all think of summer as being 

wholly benign. But summer springs 
some uncomfortable surprises, occasion- 
ally, that spoil your looks and try your 
temper, too. Let me give you some timely 
advice about these summer skin com- 
plaints. 

Poison Ivy 


tec eapee ad the commonest of these is 
the irritating and unsightly eruption of 
the skin from poison ivy. ‘“Lobinol,” the 
active principle of the sap of this plant, is 
poisonous to some people in varying de- 
grees. Other people are not affected by it 
at all. To some highly susceptible vic- 
tims, the poisoning may cause much more 
than a skin disease; it affects the entire 
body. 

If you know you have touched poison 
ivy, wash your hands as soon as possible, 
and thoroughly, with soap and water. 
Then dry them and sponge them with 
rubbing alcohol. Alcohol dissolves the 
poisonous oil. 

If you are seriously affected by poison 
ivy, always take a bath, with warm water 
and soap, as soon as you suspect you have 
been exposed to it. Rinse the body thor- 
oughly with streams of clear warm water. 
Wash your hair, to which the oily sap may 
cling. Give your body an alcohol rub- 
down, to dissolve any of the sap which 
remains. Change all your fn and 
wash them before you wear them again. 

If or when the eruptions appear, a cool- 
ing alkaline lotion will soothe and help to 
heal them. If you feel ill or disturbed, go 
to your doctor. There is a vaccine-im- 
munization treatment for serious sufferers 
from this condition. 


Hives 


HESE are raised rusty-pink spots that 

break out on the skin and may come 
and go at intervals. They itch and burn 
and tingle or creep, and sometimes de- 
velop little blisters. 

Certain foods, and many summertime 
foods, cause hives, which are thus a signal 
of internal upsets. A laxative suggests 
itself as the first remedy, therefore, and 
simple light foods for a few days. Rest 
and drink lots of water. Alkaline water is 
especially good. A soothing cold cream 
or a cooling lotion will relieve the itch and 
burn until the hives disappear. 


Prickly Heat 


HIS frequent summer skin trouble is 

a heat rash, an acute inflammation of 
the sweat glands. 

The sweat glands, ducts and pores are 
inflamed and swell in tiny lumps which 
sometimes contain fluid like numerous 
little blisters. The danger is that these 
patches may develop into eczema, and if 
there is infection may even result in boils 
and abscesses. 

First of all remove the cause. Kee 
cool, take cool baths, and leave off all 
tight and heavy clothing. Bathe and 
change to fresh loose clothes often. Keep 
your bowels open and drink lots of water 
and fruit juice. 

Wash the skin where the rash appears in 
warmish water and a good pure soap. Use 
a pure talcum or a cooling lotion to ease 
the heat of the rash. If it develops into 
eczema, use a mild antiseptic (instead of 
soap) in the water for bathing, and apply 
an antiseptic ointment to heal the sores 
and prevent dry crusts from developing. 





Have you a special beauty problem? Write to 
Phyllis Wray of The Farm Journal about it and 
get help. Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, 


please. 
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Does the old-timer’s statement sound far- 
fetched? Listen! The opening of that valve 
starts thousands of barrels of Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil on their pipe-line journey 
from production field to refineries. Thou- 
sands of barrels of a crude so naturally supe- 
rior that oils made from it keep motors 
youthful and sweet thousands of miles longer. 

In fact, oils made from Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude do more than that. They ef- 
fect a better piston seal, give more power, 
reduce dilution, give more mileage per 
gallon of gas. They last longer, stand up 
better under heat, give many more miles 
of lubrication to a filling. They minimize 
repair bills. They save money—whether 


the lubrication job is motor car, motor- 


























This emblem guarantees the quality of the crude oil— the maker's individual brand 
Suarantees the quality of the finished product. 





PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 


SON, EVERY TIME | OPEN THIS 
VALVE | LENGTHEN THE 
LIFE OF THOUSANDS OF CARS 











boat, airplane, tractor, locomotive, tur- 
bine or stationary machinery. 

The superiority of Pure Pennsylvania Oils 
goes back to the superiority of the crude 
from which they are made. Mother Nature 
made Pennsylvania Grade Crude better — 
gave it an “oiliness,”’ a freedom from im- 
purities, matched by no other crude. 

The emblem shown below appears on 
many different brands of motor oil. Ask 
for oil made entirely from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil. 

FREE! Send for free copy of interest- 
ing oil booklet telling the complete 


story of Pennsylvania oil. Address Penn- 


sylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, 


Dept. H-6, Oil City, Pa. © 1931. p.¢.c.0.a. 
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Enough 
Hires Extract 
to make 


8 
BOTTLES 


of delicious 
dires 
Root Beer 
Just mail the 
coupon. 














Get Your 
Family’s Vote On 


Hires Root Beer 
—so delicious —so vitalizing 


Wirn our compliments, give your family 
Hires Root Beer. Let them taste its appeal- 
ing flavor, its refreshing tang. 

This offer is winning thousands of fami- 
lies all over the land. Hires Root Beer is a 
greater favorite than ever. 

To win your friendship, to show you how 
easy and economical it is to make Hires 
Root Beer at home, we make this liberal 
offer: A free trial bottle of Hires Extract, 
sufficient to make 8 pint bottles of Hires 
Root Beer. 

If the trial delights you, then for 30c at 
all dealers you can buy a full size bottle 
of Hires Extract—it makes 40 pint bottles 
of Hires Root Beer, costing about 1):¢ per 
bottle, compared to what you usually pay. 

In Hires Root Beer are the juices of 16 
roots, barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s 
healthful and appetizing ingredients—utterly 
free from artificial color and flavor, 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial bot- 
tle of Hires Extract—or order a full size 
30c bottle from your dealer today. 35c in 
Canada. 


At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass. Also it comes already bottled. 



















HE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, 

Philadelphia, Pa. (25- 
Please send me free sample 
of Hires Root Beer Extract 
a alld 
| Address 
i City. Se a ne 


Please print name and address plainly 
—_—— _ ——_—— 


t.M 
3} 

















‘anadians may mail coupon to 
 E. Hires Co., Ltd., Toronto 











Simple Dress for Summer Days 


OTTONS 

never were 
lovelier and it 
has been many 
years since they 
have been so 
popular. Prob- 
ably the latter 
fact is a natural result of the former for 
the cotton counter today is an enticing 
place. White with colored scarfs and 
belts, is still in the lead but all the summer 
shades are worn. Prints are still good and 
do not show every small soil mark as 
quickly as the plain colors. If a patterned 
fabric made by one of the reliable manu- 
facturers is chosen it will wash as well 
as the plain colors. 


OR the hot days still ahead No. 759 is 

a model to consider seriously. The 
short sleeves and 
V neck are cool 
features and the 
simplicity of its 
cut makes it botl 
simple to make 
and very easy to 
launder. 
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A cool and com ortable model that is 


simple to make and easy to launder 


By Jane Moreland 


A panel effect 
front and back 
in the © skirt 
makes for a long 
slender line that 
is becoming to 
nearly every 
one except the 
extremely tall thin person. The few lines 
of shirring at the hips are easy to put in 
and give a subtle indication of the normal 
waist line. After the sides and shoulders 
are sewed the circular sections can be 
quickly stitched to the dress. All that is 
left to do then is to bind the neck with 
— fold and set the sleeves into the arm 
holes. 


YELLOW print with brown bows, a 
black and white printed cotton with 
black organdie bows, or a dusty pink flat 
washable crépe silk with self color bows, 
are some of the many attractive combina- 
tions that could be developed in this style. 
No. 759 may be had in 14, 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches. 414 
yards of 39-inch material with 4yard of 39- 
inch contrasting are required for a 36 inch. 
All over embroidered cottons have been 
received with much 
favor this year by 
the younger set. A 
white batiste with 
the eyelets em- 
broidered in red 
and with the bows 
made of soft red 
ribbon would be a 
good choice for a 
little more formal 
wear. Natural col- 
ored shantung with 
z large polka dots of 
aed color could’ be 
worn on many oc- 
casions, as could a 
white polka dotted 
blue or black silk. 
































Patterns can be secured by mail postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, 


Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number and size required. 


1931 Fall Catalog containing 175 


up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 
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Your Child 


f eelings of Inferiority 
By Edith Dixon 


HE was the mother of five children 

ranging in age from 8 to 25 years. 
Frank, the youngest, presented a problem 
which to her knowledge had never ap- 
peared in any of the other children of the 
family. He was shy and self-conscious. If 
some one asked him to have candy, even 
though he wanted it very much, he would 
hang back and refuse. In going to school, 
he would walk behind his playmates or go 
in another direction unless they especially 
asked him to go with them. The mother 
said he had a mean disposition because he 
enjoyed doing annoying things. When 
asked to stop, he kept right on even though 
she used the yard stick good and hard on 
him. The family felt it was difficult to be 
nice to him because if he received atten- 
tion, he became embarrassed, hung his 
head and made every one feel foolish or 
irritated. In spite of his shyness he al- 
ways tried to get the attention of visitors. 


Why Frank Refused Candy 


ee us for a moment put ourselves in 
the place of this child. What will 
make a person refuse a thing that he 
wants very much? It will be, won’t it, 
either to give some one else pleasure or 
to be urged further to take it. In either 
case he centers attention on himself. 

What makes this child walk behind his 
playmates or go in some other direction 
unless they especially ask him to go with 
them? He wants to direct attention to 
himself. Why does he want to center 
attention on himself? Because we are all 
dependent to a very large extent upon the 
opinions of others for an evaluation of our- 
selves. This child wants to be assured of 
his importance in the eyes of others. The 
fact that he feels the need for this assur- 
ance means that he feels inferior and lacks 
confidence in himself. 

There are various causes for the develop- 
ment of feelings of inferiority. A child 
physically crippled, one having a bad 
heart or poor eyesight, one who is poorly 
nourished, underweight or undersize is at 
a disadvantage in a group, so must con- 
stantly struggle in one way or another to 
compensate for this handicap. The child 
who is being made dependent by his 
mother still feeding him at three, still 
dressing him at five, and being taken back 
and forth to school at eight, is not develop- 
ing confidence in himself or growing up as 
he should. 

“The youngest child,” says Dr. Adler, 
“‘may shrink in fear of competing with the 
more successful older children.”  Par- 
ticularly if he is constantly being reminded 
that he is the youngest by such remarks 
as “You are not old enough to understand” 
or “You will know more when you are 
older.” 


Plan Regular Responsibilities 


N order to overcome timidity and shy- 

ness, it is necessary that a child feel 
secure in his own ability to accomplish. A 
wise parent will discover what the child 
can do, then encourage him to do his best 
regardless of what other members of the 
family may be able to do. Any child 
should have regular responsibilities so that 
he may feel that his is a necessary and 
essential part of the family life. Every 
parent should make an effort to stimulate 
a growing interest in children in life out- 
side themselves. This will help to prevent 
the development of a too self centered at- 
titude which lies at the basis of shyness 
and timidity. 





If you have any problem in connection with your 
children, Miss Dixon will be glad to send you advice 
on request 
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IT PAYS to specify the name Kellogg’s when purchasing 
corn flakes. Always ready to serve. No trouble or work. 
Costing only a few cents a package. Delicious! 

Indeed, what other foods offer you so much value? 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are delightful for breakfast, for lunch, 
for children’s suppers — and to enjoy as a bedtime snack. 

Serve with milk or cream. Add fresh or canned fruits or 
honey. Extra easy to digest. Crisp and flavorful. 

Wise buyers know that there is no substitute for genuine 
Kellogg’s, the original Corn Flakes. Imitations never equal 
that Kellogg “wonder” flavor! 

Look for the red-and-green package at your grocer’s. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


The world’s most popular ready-to-eat cereal — and a real farm product. 

It takes a whole year’s bumper crop from 700 acres of corn to supply 

just one day’s demand for Kellogg’s. About 2,500,000 quarts of milk 
and cream are used daily. And tons of orchard fruits and berries. 





CORN FLAKES 
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Freckles 


VANISH LIKE MAGIC 


_ | 
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REMOVE those embarrassing freckles. 
Surprise your friends with a new 
velvety soft, crystal clear complexion. 
You can — with Stillman’s Freckle 
Cream. It bleaches them out while 
you sleep. Done so quickly and easily 
—secretly too. The first jar proves its 
magic worth. At all drug stores. 


Stillman’s Ff}: 
Freckle Cream 


Removes Freckles—Whitens Skin 
eee 


The Stiliman Company, 
Aurora, Iil., U. S. A. 
213Beauty Dept., send free i 



















booklet. Tells why you have 
freckles—how to remove them. 


eee 





Mother’s Favorite for 
Baby’s Daily Bath 


Cuticura Soap 


Refreshing and Soothing 
Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 13B, Malden, Mass. 








Rupture No Longer 
Spoils My Fun 


**Now that I am ridof 
my rupture and donot 
wear a truss, I enjoy 
dancing again. Many 
strenuous activities 
are pleasures, because 
I am not handicapped 
in ~ way. My work 
is no longer a task—I 
enjoy it. Noone would 
ever believe I was 
crippled by rupture.’’ 


This is the way 
Ler om write us after 
ridding themselves 
of rupture by using 
STUART’S ADHE.- 
SIF PLAPAO-PADS. 

Stacks of sworn 
endorsements report 
success—without delay from work. 

Plapao- Pads cling to the body without 
straps, buckles or springs. Easy to apply 
economical and comfortable. 

Convince yourself by actually testing 
Plapao at our expense. Send coupon today. 


Test of Factor “PLAPAO” — 





















=k 

FREE / 4 
* — i 
MAIL. COUPON BELOW TODAY =-=- | 
Laboratories, Inc., 





Pla; 

597 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 1 | 
Send me FREE Trial Plapao and 48- book | | 

| on Rupture. No charge for this new as inn | 

| 

| Name........... | 

| | 
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Foods for Picnic A\ppetites 


Continued from page 13 


just as you had decided the coffee was 
never going to boil. 

And now for the question—are you going 
to have that pienic supper tonight or wait 
until tomorrow? 


Picnic Scrambled Eggs 


6 to 8 slices bacon 

© ears corn or 

1 can whole kernel corn 

Salt, pepper 

6 to 8 eggs 

34 cup milk 
Fry the bacon to a delicate brown. Remove 
the strips from the fat and cut in small 
pieces. Beat the eggs slightly, add milk, 
corn, bacon and seasoning. Cook in the 
bacon fat, stirring constantly until set. 
Water may replace the milk. 


Savory Sandwiches 


14 pound dried beef 

44 pound American cheese 
Tomato soup 

Bread, butter 


Put dried beef and cheese through a food 


| chopper and add enough tomato soup to 


Spread between buttered slices 


moisten. 
Cut into finger-lengths 


of white bread. 


| and wrap in waxed, parchment or cello- 


phane paper. This filling may be packed 
in a jar and kept in the refrigerator to use 
as needed. For picnic sandwiches, slice 
bread one-fourth inch thick. 


Supreme Sandwiches 


Whole wheat bread 
Butter 

Cottage cheese 

Plum jelly or grape jelly 
Nuts 


Butter bread before slicing from loaf and 


rm 


spread liberally with cottage cheese. Cover 
this with tart jelly and sprinkle with 
chopped nuts. Cover with another slice 
of bread and cut into triangular halves. 
Wrap in parchment, cellophane or waxed 


paper. 
Ginger Cake 


4 tablespoons fat 

lo cup sugar 

1 egg 

l4 cup sweet or sour milk 
lg cup molasses 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 


1 teaspoon ginger 

lg teaspoon salt 

lo teaspoon soda 

134 cup flour 
Cream the fat, add the sugar gradually, 
add the egg, and beat well. Mix the mo- 
lasses and the milk. Mix and sift the dry 
ingredients, add alternately with the 
liquid to the creamed fat and sugar. Bake 
in an oblong cake pan or in muffin pans 25 
minutes in a moderate oven (350° F.). 


Soft Molasses Cookies 
2 eggs 
84 cup oil 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup molasses 
4 cups pastry flour, or 34 cups bread 
flour, and 4 cup corn starch 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
2 teaspoons cinnamon 
1 teaspoon ginger 
1 teaspoon salt 
1g cup strong coffee 


Beat eggs slightly and add other ingredi- 
ents in order given, and drop by spoonfuls 
onto oiled baking sheet and bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.), five to eight 
minutes. Add more flour if you prefer a 
thick cooky. 
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Simple p lay Equipment 


Continued from page 17 


buttons. I have madea frame, about ten 
inches square, out of strips of wood and 
have fastened two pieces of cloth to this 
frame. On the inner edge of one are sewed 
two buttons, the size that are on his suits, 
and two buttons of coat variety. Button- 
holes of corresponding size are worked on 
the inner edge of the other piece of ma- 
terial. With only a little practise the task 
is becoming easier. On asimilar frame ma- 
terials with eyelets are fastened and the 
shoestring ends fairly gallop across the 
bridge to the other side of the water. 


Lacquer Treasure Containers 


SET of cans lacquered in bright colors, 
with lids to match will solve the ‘‘pick- 
up” problem, for they will hold all sorts of 
treasures such as marbles, jacks, paper 
dolls, pegs for peg-boards and crayons. 
Empty cocoa cans with hinged lids are 
splendid and coffee cans with separate lids 
are good. These cans are attractive when 
placed in rows on the shelves where the 
toys and games are kept and they do 
away with the many pasteboard boxes 
which crush easily. While lacquering it is 
a good idea to brighten up some of the 
battered toys. They will have a new in- 
terest to the child when painted in entirely 
different colors. 
For out-of-door equipment which is 
usable both in summer and part of the 
winter, the sand-box is a great favorite. 


1 | My husband built ours out of old lumber, 


making it 40 x 48 inches, 9 inches deep 
and fastening it to.four six-inch blocks of 
wood for the legs. He thought the sand 
would always be dry if the box did not 
come in direct contact with the ground. 


| The bottom is made of rather heavy 


lumber and the corners are re-inforced. A 
two-inch strip of lumber is nailed flat 


around the top edge and this helps to 
keep the sand from spilling out. We had 
a large tan umbrella which we fastened 
through the center of the box but this is 
used only when the sun is too hot. This 
umbrella would not be necessary if the 
shade of a tree is available. It might be 
advisable to make a light covering of some 
sort to keep the sand clean. We painted 
our box brown to match the trimmings on 
our house and it fits nicely into the sur- 
roundings. 


Home Made Gymnastic Equipment 


T the back of our garage we built a 
frame which holds a swing, two ropes 
with rings on the ends and a single knotted 
rope. My husband used two four by fours, 
one for an upright which is seven feet tall 
and the other for the cross-piece which is 
eight feet long. By fastening the hori- 
zontal four by four to the garage with lag 
screws it is unusually secure. The one 
upright is braced at the bottom. From the 
upright a pipe was fastened to make a 
teeter-totter. This one and one-fourth 
inch pipe, which measures 14 inches from 
the ground, is fitted at one end with a 
floor flange. This flange is screwed to a 
piece of lumber which rests on the ground 
and acts as a brace. 

Two pipe hangers, which we purchased 
at a plumbing shop were put on the pipe 
and the remaining end screwed to the four 
by four with lag screws. A two by twelve 
inch plank, ten feet long, was then bolted 
to the pipe hangers and after smoothing, 
oiling and waxing, the plank was ready 
to do its duty amusing my own child 
as well as the neighborhood children. 
These are a few suggestions to start 
you thinking about what play equipment 
you can provide for your children. 
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The Courteous Way 


Afanners to the old—By Mary Blake Woodson 


HIS is for you young folks. About 
| old folks. And what good manners 
in your attitude toward them. For 
there are demands. And failure to observe 
them is not only a reflection on you, 
yourselves, but on your mothers, who 
should have taught you better or who get 
blamed even if they tried and it “didn’t 
take.”” Ever think about that? 
Nothing looks cruder or worse than for 
a young person to be rough, impolite, in- 
considerate, impatient to the old. Or to 
ridicule them, neglect them, or be rudely 
impertinent and disrespectful to them any 
time, but particularly in public. True, 
it’s a free and easy age and the world be- 
longs to the young. But not entirely. 
Trying, exasperating, stupid as the old 
may sometimes seem to you, they have 
their place in the scheme of things and 
their right to be. And they’re sensitive. 
And Madame Grundy recognized all this 
and also that the young are thoughtless 
-when she made certain laws. Because 
she knew the young are plastic, too, and 
that it’s just as easy for them to be 
courteous, thoughtful, polite to the old as 
not, if they make a habit of it early and 
always. 


Remember to be Thoughtful 

O she says that when Grandma or 

Grandpa—or any other old person— 
comes into the room you must get up at 
once and stand until they are seated and 
never stay put and rudely ignore them. 
That you must offer them the most com- 
fortable chair and never stay selfishly 
slouched in it yourself. That you must 
jump to open doors for them, wait on 
them, hunt shawls, hats, spectacles for 
them without being asked. Or, if asked, 
do it willingly without a single grumble. 

If they launch into long-winded remi- 
niscences, you mustn’t try to hush them, 
interrupt, snub or ignore them, but listen 
as attentively as if you’d never heard it all 
before. And if they’re getting blind or 
deaf, you must find things for them and 
repeat things over and over, politely, and 
never shriek at them, mock them, laugh 
at them, or get cross because they can’t 
see or hear. They can’t help it, you know. 
And when they seem to meddle, advise or 
reprimand, you must listen respectfully, 


without resentment, even if you have to 
take the matter up quietly with Mother 
and Dad later on, in case of a clash of 
orders or ideas. 

Be quick to offer an arm or assistance up 
and down stairs, in and out of cars, etc., 
yet do it tactfully in case they’re having 
one of their independent days when they 
resent the inference that they’re old enough 
to need anybody’s help. And when you 
meet them on the street or anywhere out- 
side, you must take your hats off, boys, 
and stand bareheaded while talking to 
them. And you must speak to them, 
girls, as if they were human beings you 
were delighted to see, not fossils. nd 
you must stand up always when intro- 
duced to them and always show them 
generally the deference their years would 
demand. 


Some Day You Will be Elderly 


AKE little fusses over them and make 
them welcome, constantly consider 
their comfort and feelings first. And al- 
ways be careful to give up your seat 
promptly in street-cars, trains, other public 
— to anybody elderly, whether you 
now them or not, and always with the air 
of wanting them to be comfortable what- 
ever it costs you. And again, hats off, 
boys, and a little bow. And gracious 
smiles, girls. 

Madame Grundy insists that you at 
least do these few little things if you want 
to appear and really be well-bred, well- 
trained. And if you knew how you looked 
to others when you don’t do them, when 
you scowl and grouch and are rude and 
disrespectful, you’d never forget it and be 
cured. Just as you’d think it all worth- 
while to be gentle, thoughtful, attentive, 
merciful, patient and kind if you could 
see how it warmed old hearts within as 
well as the hearts of beholders. 

Some day you'll be old and trying and 
tired and decrepit and tiresome yourself. 
And then you’re going to need what you 
should be showing now, from others. So 
why not begin today looking upon the 
old of your generation as opportunities to 
train yourself in tolerance and real cour- 
tesy. Then in time you may be sure your 
children will know how to teach their 
children—and how to treat you! 
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I he New China 


by hand. Here again much skill and ex- 
perience are necessary to do it success- 
fully and the composition of the glazing 
liquid is another carefully guarded trade 
secret. If the glazing fiuid is properly 
made it fuses into the china and becomes 
a part of it in firing. The dipping must be 
done so that every part of the dish is 
covered with a coating of even thickness, 
which as it dries becomes a thin white 
opaque covering, obscuring the painted 
pattern. 

Placed very carefully on pins, so that 
nothing can touch it to mar the glaze, the 
dish is then refired. The marks of the 
pins can be found usually on the bottoms 
of dishes. During the firing, the glaze be- 
comes transparent and shiny, and the 
pattern shows through. 

Decoration which is under the glaze is 
the most enduring kind. The glaze makes 
it impervious to water, to grease, to strong 
soap, to acid, even to wear by repeated 
rubbing, so the colors will remain bright 
as long as the dish lasts. Unfortunately, 
only certain colors will fire well under 
glaze but manufacturers are experimenting 
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Continued 
from page 12 


constantly in the effort to find a way to use | 


the other colors successfully. Very clear 
bright colors, and delicate pinks and 
lavenders do not give gratifying results. 
Gold can not be used at all under glaze, 
because it remains the same muddy brown 
color that it is when it is put on. 


Since people like to use bright colors, | 


and admire gold decoration, much of the 
table ware which is on the market today 
has a pattern painted over the glaze. This 
is fired on, of course, and with careful 
treatment, will last a long time but since 
it is not protected by a glaze it will wear 
off eventually. Hand-painted china is 
decorated in this way. 

Soft, porous, poorly glazed pottery is 
very popular at the moment. ecause it 
is so soft, it chips very easily; and when 
the porous body of the china is exposed it 
will absorb grease and dish-water, and is 
anything but a. Buy this for pur- 
poses where it will have very light use, 
and when you are calculating its cost, 
remember that the expense of replacement 
will be high. 


French china has long [Cont. on page 30 














More important 
than washing 


behind the ears’ 


The proper care of their teeth is one of the 
first things that children should be taught. 
By keeping their “baby” teeth free from 
decay, you start them toward life-long 
dental health. 

Baking Soda is recommended by den- 
tists for children as well as adults because 
it thoroughly cleans the teeth. Its natural 
“bite” removes film and stains without 
injuring the enamel. Use it just as you 
would any tooth powder. Pour a quan- 
tity in the palm of the hand and pick it 
up on a moistened brush. 

Baking Soda is so inexpensive. It is 
available everywhere for just a few cents 
a package. Always ask for either Arm 
& Hammer or Cow Brand. They are iden- 
tical. Both are pure Bicarbonate of Soda. 


When the need for Soda Bicarbonate is indicated, 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda can be 
used with confidence. Both are Bicarbonate of Soda 
exceeding in purity the U.S.P. standards. 





SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 














CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me free book describing uses of 


Baking Soda and set of bird cards in natural 
color. 














Name 
Address 
Stat 
City ate ais 
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The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby 
chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustra- 
tions, $4.00 an agate line, $56.00 an inch; mini- 
mum 5 lines. 


Classified Advertisements without display type or 
illustration, 50 cents a word; minimum. 20 words. 
Initials, single letters and figures count as one 
word. 





Farm Journal's 


The 


Circulation Exceeds 





POULTRY 


FREE NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK 


My 44 years handing turkeys has given me the experience 
that I can so mate these Domesticated Narragansett Tur- 
ke that they will produce results. This makes turkey 

soline easy and profitable. They are home-loving turkeys 
and do not droop and die but fatten from the start. Address 


L. G. —_ & hatin Box C, Shelbyville, - 


LOOK! Baby Chicks and Ducklings 
of finest quality from 300-egg strains. A 
hatch every week all year. Live arrival 
a Post paid. Price right. 











Chicks the Year Around 


breeds; 6c up. 
ponte ee pd —- 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill 1 the., Rich 
Li) . 
Hill, Mo., Vinita, © Okla. “Largest. Institution of its kind” 


WHITE LEGHOR 


sands of be gah ty pullets. Also baby chic 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 3 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 336 eggs. 
and special price bulletin free. I ship C. O. D. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHICKS C 0 D Get your chicks 

eo Ve Me before paying. 14 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
any time. Write for catalog. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 


GUARANTEED TO LIVE up 
Shipped C. O. D. Low prices. Superior Certified. State ac- 
credited. 200 to bo 300 ons otreine. rite for Big Eres Catalog. 
SUPERIOR HA x $-19 MBSOR » MO. 


C.O.D. 100 Rocks or Reds $8; leg: 
CHICKS horns or pe Mixed $6.50; Light 
a $6. Free range. Safe 
delivery TROVER Cireu 
W. A. LAUVER, Box “s, McAlisterville, Pa. 


LOWEST IN YEAR 


Leghorns. 


HENS and males 
now ee. Thou- 

s and eggs. 
1 years. 
Catalog 











a 














Pues 50e, 65 


Barron Stra R.O 200-291 ,e 3 egg size 
pis ing. Health ae BS licensed F AER nn sng Also hens and 


precoding cockerels. Shippe 0. D. on approval. Catalog fr free. 
irview Hatchery & Poultry toon Zeeland, Michigan, R. 2, Box F 





LIVESTOCK 


APRARARSS 


0. 1. C. AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Gilts. Bred sows. (Pigs no kin, $10 each.) Prolific, large 
kind. Pedigreed, vaccinated. Prices reasonable. 
RUEBUSH 





SCIOTA, ILL. 





FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 





FUR RABBITS 2s.0,"sc2% 


ACE Be 
=e 71 





oa 

ail for 10c. STAHL'S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRIZE co., "Holmes Park, Missouri 
Raise Rabbits— Guinea Pigs—Pigeons 
Make big money. We supply stock. Good 
market. Illustrated list, facts, bulletinall for 10c. 
JAS. W. HOUCK & CO., Box 53, TIFFIN, OHIO 











NABOB POULTRY FARMS, Box 39, Gambier, Ohio | 








1,500,000 Copies a Month 
POULTRY 
BABY CH ,HIX _ $3 per 100 up. Thousands hatching daily. 


Fourteen breeds. Sent collect. Postpaid. Live delivery. 
Prompt r dolue nt. Started chicks priced according to age. 
Send for older, Schoenborn’s Hatchery, 329 Main St., 
Hackensack, 


CHICKS C. O. D.—100 Rocks 0 or Reds, $8; Leghorns, $6.50; 
heavy mixed, $7; light, $6. Delivery guaranteed. Feeding 
system, raising 95% to maturity, free. C. M. Lauver, Box 93, 
McAlisterville, Pa. 





FARMS 


SAAR AAA een 


SOO LINE LAND GRANT LANDS in Upper Wisconsin. 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about home- 
seekers’ rates. Address: H. S. Funston, 1702 Soo Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 





_SEEDS AND PLANTS 





HARDY ALFALFA SEED $6.00, Grimm Alfalfa $8.00 
White Sweet Clover $3.00. All 60 ib. bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 





MISCELLANEOUS 
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SALESMAN WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Pleasant per- 
manent position traveling country districts talking to 
farmers and taking orders for lowest priced, easiest selling 
proposition in the world. This old established Company 
offers reliable, intelligent man unusual opportunity. Big 
pay and quick advancement. Selling experience not neces- 
sary. Personal training. Steady work six days a week. No 
layoffs. Must have car or able to get one and willing to be 
away from home. References required. State age and tele- 
phone number. Sales manager, 29th Floor, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Illinois 


18-50, " $105.00 to " $280.00 month. U. S. 
Government Life Jobs. Steady work. Paid vacations. 
Common education usually sufficient. Valuable book with 
list positions, sample coaching and full particulurs— Free. 
Write immediately—Today Sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
F90 Rochester, . 2 


MEN—WOME N, 


PATENTS Under the New Law, patent protection may 
be obtained for certain newly developed varieties of Plants 
Write for our Free book, ‘‘How To Obtain a Patent” and 
Record of Invention. Victor J. Evans Co., 689 Ninth, 
Washington, D. C 


WANTED, MEN- Women, 18- 50, qualify at once on fer heady 
government positions. Salary Range, $105-$250 month, ex- 
Ber out not required. Write, Instruction Bureau, 127, 
St. Louis, Mo., today. 


RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s geico—only $25 
with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog showing pic- 
tures of harvester. Process F. J. Co., Salina, Kansas 


KODAK FILMS ENLARGED, 5x7 sample, 10e; roll de- 
veloped, six prints, 25c ; osteards, 5c; pictures copied, 50c. 
Commercial Studio, C art age, Mo. 


RAT POISON. Red Squill kills no living thing except rats 
and mice. Send 75¢ for 300 doses to Red Squill, Box 204, 
Malden, Mass. 


Cc CIDER AND GRAPE ‘PRESSE S, large and small. Graters, 
Crushers, Pumps, Screens, Racks, Cloths, Roadside Mills. 
Catalog free. -almer Bros., Box F, Cos Cob, Conn. 


HUNTERS. 
structions, best 
Bristol, Vermont 


MINERAL RODS on purchase price back guarantee if not 
satisfied after 3 days. obinson, Dept. 2, Box 68, 
Elgin, Texas 








; bee. ‘trees, in- 


I sell best outfit for findin 
Will Grover, 


x and scent ever sol 


FILMS DEVEL OPED FREE—6 Prints, 5 x 7 Ealergment 
25e, Colored Oil Painted E nlargements Framed Free. 


Artcraft Laboratories, 2314-23rd St., Chicago 
PLEASES CUSTOMERS! Monthly bill- ~heade, showing 
daily produce deliveries, $2.00 thousand; hundred. 


Specify heading wanted. Eagle Press, Laltet Maine 





LIVESTOCK 


PRPLPPL PLL LLL AALS 





0.L Cc. poas on tine. Write for Hog Book, Originators 
and Breeders. L. B. Silver Co., Box 13, Salem, Ohio 








FROG RAISING 


PPO a 








~ 


RAISE BULLFROGS-—Big Profit—Pleasure. 
Ten cents. Chariton Fur and Frog Farm, Inc., 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Instructions 
Century 





FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


PPD 





RAISE MINK .. . for real profits. We show you how. 
World wide service. Our famous Alaskan strains recog- 
nized best for fur farming. Highest stock and pelt value. 
Write today for new low prices. Associated Fur Farms, 
Dept. F, New Holstein, Wisconsin 





EARN MONEY raising Fur Rabbits, Muskrats, Mink, 
Silver Fox. Steady market. Get Free Facts. Conrad’s 
Ranch, 220 Englewood, Denver, Colorado 


FITCH 





easiest fur animal—raised like rabbits. Ilus- 
Shasta Fiteh Farms, Photograph, Bulletin. All for 10c. 
ita Fitch Mount Shasta, California 
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Stuffed Owls 


MOUNTED owl is much nicer than 

an owl picture for F. F. A. initiation 
ceremonies. The Stuart Chapter, (Iowa) 
have a mounted bird that was killed by 
the auto bringing delegates home from 
the Kansas City convention last fall. In 
cold weather it is a simple matter to pre- 
pare an owl for shipping to a taxidermist 
—just plug the mouth with cotton, pack 
in a heavy cardboard box, label “Rush, 
Keep Cool, etc.”’, ‘and send as quickly as 
possible by mail or express. In _ hot 
weather, the bird should be drawn, skinned, 
salted, and carefully prepared before 
shipping. For complete directions write 
the Young Folks’ Editor, who can also 
advise where to have the owl mounted. 





Heartbreak Hill 


Continued from page 24 


dence made her inexorable. There was a 
straight candor about her question that 
banished rudeness. She wanted to know. 
. riding, playing golf—Mr. 
Winsor gave me a guest card—loafing . 

Now obviously that was a lie. Maida 
saw it stark and ugly in the boy’s wretched 
smile. Her look narrowed. Her heart 
seemed to be shriveling up. Before her 
eyes had flashed a vision of Mike’s anxious, 
harried face. Alone, against an army of 
ruthless people — 

se mean, ’ she murmured with a level 
look, “what's your business when—when 
you’ re not loafing? If you don’t mind, 
Nick?’ 

For a dreadful space she waited. 

“Oh, sort of—an architect,”’ he blurted, 
looking away. 

The truth. She winked hard to fight 
back the stinging tears. Sort of—was 
right. Cabins round the lake. Observa- 
tion tower. Pavilion . . . Somebody 
had to plan out these things. Sort of-—— 

So Mike’s suspicions were right. Mike, 
for once, unusually right. 

Maida listened, turning away from the 
boy’s pleading look. The heavy silence 
that had settled between them was new, 
peculiar. She tried to think what made it 
so—so like the end of something. 

In the house a door slammed abruptly. 
Nick stood up. Maida felt somebody 
looking at the back of her head. She 
twisted in the chair. 

Her father was standing on the thresh- 
old, peering from one to the other of them. 
His face was stricken. His teeth showed. 


Continued in September 





Choosing the New China 


Continued from page 29 


been a favorite. Haviland and Limoges 
are well known to all of us as excellent 
types of very fine, thin, translucent, hard 
china. Dresden or Meissen china (the two 
cities are about 15 miles apart in Ger- 
many), is justly famous for its beauty and 
strength. Bavarian china is sold today in 
quantity for it comes in lovely patterns, 
and is a semi-vitrified, fairly durable china. 
The Japanese offer us many attractive de- 
signs—both native and European. 

English china has a prestige of its own, 
due to its long and interesting develop- 
ment. The finest made is the English 
bone china, hard, thin, translucent and 
very beautiful. Old English names which 
for generations have stood for the best in 
china manufacture are Wedgewood, Spode 
Minton and Doulton. 

American china is coming to the front 
now; offering most satisfactory substitutes 
for imported china. Lenox is an American 
china which rivals in fineness, durability, 
and loveliness of design the best of English 
china. Syracuse china is a little less ex- 
pensive than Lenox. 

In choosing the pieces of china to buy, 
limit yourself to as few sizes and shapes as 
possible. The present tendency is to use 
one large plate for luncheon, and no side 
dishes; often even the salad in a cupped 
lettuce leaf is placed on the main plate. A 
nicely shaped, rather deep bowl is bought 
by many today, to be used for cereal, for 
grapefruit, for a cream soup, or for a 
salad. Butter chips, vegetable dishes and 
the large coffee cups are less and less in 
demand. Plates of three sizes are suffi- 
cient for most households, one size for 
bread and butter or a small salad, a second 
size for dessert or a larger salad, and a 
larger size for a dinner plate. Reducing 
the variety of sizes reduces the number of 
dishes to be stored and cared for, and 
makes replacement much simpler. 
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I he South Mountain 


Summer Tour 


fleecing on the proceeds from 
three acres of beans and three acres of 
potatoes, 15 South Mountain (Pa.) F. F. A. 
boys and their advisor took a 7,100-mile 
trip last summer in a Ford truck. They 
went through 19 states and four Canadian 
provinces. ‘“‘No mishaps and no sickness, 
except a few minor disturbances of the 
digestive tract’”’ one of the boys records in 
his account of the trip. 

Get your highway maps and let’s go 
over the route followed by these boys. 
Start from Gettysburg. Here are a few 
extracts from the account of the trip: 

“Our route led through Chambersburg 
down the Cumberland Valley to the Na- 
tional Pike (U.S. 40), then over the moun- 
tains to Morgantown, W. Va., where the 
state university is located. Camp. To 
Columbus, Ohio, next day, then south 
almost to Cincinnati. Camp. Next day 
went to Covington, Ky., then south to 
Lexington. In Kentucky we saw fine old 
estates, wonderful pastures and excellent 
livestock. Camp at Frankfort. 


Lincoln's Birthplace, Mammoth Cave 


HE cave area of Kentucky came next. 

We passed through Bardstown (Old 
Kentucky Home) and Hodgenville (Lin- 
coln’s birthplace) on the way to Mammoth 
Cave. Camped here. The boat ride on 
Echo River was a great experience. 

“Louisville, Indianapolis, then Charles- 
ton, Ill. A large county fair at Charles- 
ton, and we got a pass for the group. A 
marker on the fair grounds indicates the 
spot where Lincoln and Douglas met in 
one of their debates. Camp. Next day 
Sunday, and we all went for a swim in the 
Hatton pool, then started for St. Louis. 
An easy city to get through. Camped 
along the highway toward Columbia, 
which we reached Monday forenoon. State 


university. A newspaper reporter followed 
us around for a story. 
“Kansas City, Topeka, Manhattan. 


Paved road is getting scarce now. Camped 
near Manhattan. State agricultural col- 
lege. Showers relieved the heat and 
settled the dust. Camp near Colorado 
border. Headed for Denver, you see. 

“From Denver (camp) to Colorado 
Springs, to the top of Pikes Peak. A won- 
derful drive, and the air bracing except 
when we reached the top and tried to walk. 
Returning from Pikes Peak we drove 
through the Garden of the Gods, enjoying 
the many curious rock formations. 


Crossing the Continental Divide 


EXT day (camp Colorado Springs) we 
drove over Sky Line Drive, visited 
Royal Gorge. Bridge over the gorge is 
highest bridge in the world, we were told. 
Highest toll, too, we thought. We fol- 





lowed the Arkansas River toward Inde- | 


Camp at top of climb over 


pendence Pass. 
Next day down the 


Continental Divide. 
other side along Colorado River. 
rain, rain! Dry stream beds are running 
full, washing out bridges. 


Rain, | 


“Second Sunday finds us at Price, | 


Utah. 
Great Salt Lake; 
Park; Glacier National Park, and a hike 
over a’glacier; the wheat fields of Canada 


Salt Lake City and a swim in | 
Yellowstone National | 


these were behind us in another ten | 
days, and we were back in the United | 


States. Route was through Moosejaw, 
Portage La Prairie, and Winnipeg. 

‘Now find Grand Forks, Fargo, Minnea- 
polis, Chicago, Detroit, Windsor (Ontario), 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Erie, Meadville, 
State College, Harrisburg, Arendtsville— 
home. Eight days from Winnipeg.” 

Will other chapters write the Young 


Folks’ Editor about their summer tours? | 
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STOPS PAIN IN 





One drop does it immediately. 


OUCH the most painful corn with 

this amazing liquid. Acts like an 
anaesthetic. In three seconds pain is 
deadened. You wear tight shoes, dance, 
walk again in comfort! 


_ Me cutting—that 4 is 8 dangerous. This 





way loosens it. Soon you peel the 
whole corn off with your fingers. 


Doctors approve it as safe. Millions 
employ it to gain quick relief. There is 
no other like it. 

Money back if not delighted. 


“G ETS- t T” "Fastest Way 





Boys and Girls his Banned 


You can 





Playground Ball 
Reward No. 29 
It is a regular 12-inch size 
which is the size generally 
used in official games. 

It is exceptionally sturdy 
and a well made ball, firmly 
compressed, felt center, 
wrapped with first quality 





yarn. 
cover, stitched with heavy 
waxed thread. 

Given for securing $1.00 
worth of subscriptions. 


Eastman 
Camera 





Reward 
No. 71 


No. 2 
Cartridge 
Hawk-eye 
Model 
(made for 
roll films). 
Compact, durable and finished with 
seal-grain imitation leather. Automatic 
shutter, fixed focus and view finder. 

Given for securing $2.00 worth of 
subscriptions. 








Fielder’s Glove 
Reward No. 22 
Full size genuine Goldsmith 
Special Leather lined-palm 


and fingers. 
vo horse-hide, well padded, ex- 
Gensine b hid tra strong seams, laced wrist. 

enuine norsenide A very high-grade glove. 


Guaranteed 
Major League 
Ball 


Reward No. 70 


Regulation, lively ball, 
yarn wrapped, rubber 
center, horse-hide 


cover, hand-stitched. 
Will give fine service. 


Oil tempered 








Given for securing 


Given for securing $3.00 $1.25 worth of sub- 
worth of subscriptions. 


scriptions. 


Regulation Size Football 
Reward No. 73 





This football pictured is not only r 
lation size, but nearly regulation weight. 
Good tough leather, carefully tanned 
and sewed with thick threads. Comes 
complete with bladder and lacing. 

Given for securing $2.00 worth of 
subscriptions. 





prizes. 





HERE’S HOW TO GET YOUR CHOICE 


Take this copy of The Farm Journal and show it to your neighbors and friends and take their sub- 
scriptions at 25 cents for one year; 50 cents for two years, etc. 
one to four years will count, but you must send at least one other subscription to get any of the 
Write the names and addresses and the amount paid and put in an envelope with the 
money you collected, and your prize will be sent postpaid at once. 


Reward Dept. THE FARM JOURNAL, 238 Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Subscription Rates: 4 years $1.00; 2 years 50 cents; 1 year 25 cents 





Your own family’s subscription for 
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you. can rid your dog of fleas completely 
by the use of either Sergeant’s Skip-Flea 
Soap or Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Powder. 
They also kill lice and ticks. Sergeant’s 
Skip-Flea Soap is an excellent bath soap 
for your dog. After he is dry, dust his 
coat with Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Powder. 
Fleas will stay away. 


You can improve your dog’s health won- | 


derfully by proper feeding. Give him Ser- 
geant’s Dog Food. This complete ration 
contains strength-building beef. Your dog | 
will like it. 


A Famous Dog Book Free * « 


For complete information on how to care 
for your dog, diagnose and treat his ail- 
ments, feed and rear him properly : 

write for your free copy of Sergeant’s Dog 
Book. 48 pages of information that every 


dog owner needs. Contains “Symptom | 


Chart” and many pictures. Get your copy. 
It may save your dog’s life. Jt’s free. 


Our veterinarian will give you free advice 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 
POLK, MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


Broad Street 
Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 


DOG bare a 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT’ 
Sole Canadian Agents: Fred J. Whitlow & Co., Toronto 








Good for You. 





CORNS»";" 


—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They remove thecause 
—shoe friction and pressure. 


D® Scholl's 
Zino-pads 327%... 


LAND OPENING In hanaeetn, 


North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Improved 
farms, new land, low prices. Write for FREE 
BOOK and details. 

&.C. LEEDY Dept. 28, G. N. Ry. 








St. Paul, Minn. 


P! ATENT Booklet Free. Highest Refer- 
ences. Best Results. Prompt- 
ness assured. Send drawing or model. 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, ancharthamahennnucite D. C. 








Make a Dollar an Hour. 


Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 
stantly mending leaks in all utenails. Sample package free. 


COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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The Home Market—BuUNCRUST—“‘So your 
friend became wealthy through a sudden 
upward movement in oil? Which oil stock 
did he buy 

| PIEBUST- —“He didn’t buy any. A rich 
old aunt tried to start the kitchen fire with 
a can of it.”"—Pathfinder. 


W hy Guests Stay—Mrs. TALKALOT— 
‘“‘Let’s see, whom were we discussing?”’ 
Mrs. JABBERMORE- ‘Mercy me, I for- 
| get. Who was it went out last?” 


| Divine Knowledge — Pastor — “Good 
|morning, May. I hear God has seen fit 
to send you two little twin brothers.” 

LITTLE MAay—“‘Yes sir, and He knows 
| where the money’s coming from, too. I 
heard daddy say so.” 


| Worth Preserving—FATHER—“Do you 

think you can keep my daughter in the 
| shape to which she is accustomed?” 
LOvER—‘‘From what I’ve seen of her 
| on the beach it’s certainly worth a try, 
| sir.’ 


Too Flattering—CoLEs—‘‘Honestly now, 
you would never think I bought this car 
of mine second-hand, would you?” 

BoLes—‘“‘Second-hand! Good gracious, 
I thought it was something you built 
yourself!” 


PERHAPS MR. HOOVER WILL 
SUB-LET 
























































“Boy, what a site for a filling station— 


row of red pumps, free greasing ser- 
vice, freeair..... 








The Perfect Guest—Hostess—‘“I shall 
| expect you to save me a few dances, Mr. 
Fanshaw.”’ 

| Mr. FANsHAw—“Oh, sure, yes indeed. 
You don’t think I came just to be enter- 
tained, I hope.” 


“Drink,” said the Irish preacher, “is the 
| greatest curse of our country. It makes ye 
| |quarrel with yer neighbors. It makes 
| ye shoot at yer landlord. And it makes ye 
miss him.” 


| Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


Call money in Wall Street is down to 1 per 
cent, and that’s fine, but what good are 
tires at a dollar a pair if the man won't 
| sell you any? 
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“What shall it be, gentleman— 

‘Dotty’s Sure-Fire Hair Grower’ or 

‘Dotty’s Luxuriant Sure-Fire Hair 
Grower’ ?”’ 


These Tom Thumb golf courses are getting 
more exclusive all the time. It runs about 
one course for every player this summer. 


The salesman demonstrates a car 400 miles 
and it’s still new. But you drive it home 
400 yards and it’s a used car worth $350 
less. 


I see Queen Marie plans to be an actress. 
For a fact, she hasn’t seemed very happy 
since Carol got back and took the limelight. 


When Rome was about ready for the dump, 
in the old days, her popular heroes were 
public entertainers. Think it over. 


I bet I could make good money these days if 
I could get enough old davenports where I 
could look under the cushions for dimes. 


After all, the saxophone is not as bad as the 
bagpipe; at least the sax does stop bawling 
as soon as you stop blowing into it. 


College education is running downhill. They 
are turning out some good running backs, 
but they haven’t produced two great third 
basemen in five years. 


You would be surprised to hear how quiet 
the shopping pasa in New York are. Few 
New Yorkers can talk at all with their 
hands full of bundles. 


LUCKY FIFI 

















For once Fifi pulls a cat tail without 
getting scratched 
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EDWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 

COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 

lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 
and samples. We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No. 151. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
801-851 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 


A Fight Against Rupture 
ATTENTION 


vs. 


NEGLECT 


Everyone should realize the 
seriousness of Rupture, even 
where the protrusion is small. 
The Brooks Appliance is the 
finest kind of mechanical 
support for reducible rup- 
ture that it is possible for 
us to build. Hard pads 
J» and stiff springs are en- 
tirely eliminated. Our 
Automatic Air Cushion, light, 
cool and absolutely sanitary, is protected by patents in the 
United States and al! important foreign countries. 
Your name and address pinned to this advertisement will 
bring complete details of our free trial plan in plain sealed 
envelope. No need to write a letter. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 194F State St., MARSHALL, MICH. 
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as low as PAIR 












Take orders for thisamazing **Plastic 
that resoles shoes for as low as 9c a . Ni 
nails or tools necessary. Just an 0} 
Spreads in two minutes, like butter 
Fills all cracks and breaks. ha 
overnight. Write for FREE SAMPLE—NOW! 
Looks like leath er, Wears like leather. Rebuilds 
run down peels. uaranteed to satisfy. Agents 
earn up to So per y.. Lewis of Kansas made 
$30.10 in one MO ING."3 Sto Sanperense necessary. 
m.. spare time. Write 

EB searner MANUFACTURING company 
w-s15 Dayitaht Bidg. tncinnati, Ohio 














Ill Save You Half |; 
Your Fence Money ‘ 


Before you buy, Farm or Poultry Renee, F 
Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, Roofi x 
Baby Chicks, Poultry Supplies, ete. “ay pe prices ls 
LOWE EST in 15 years. I'll save you big money. 
A Direct from Factory, 
- Freight Paid 
y new Copper Steel Fencing 


fy fe twice as long—saves hal: 


your fence & = Get my a 
Cut Price og—see 
nam, yourself, Write: for it today. 
na = y payment toon B rown 
Fence & Wire Co, 
pe 32 "32104 Cleveland, o. 


yy shingles,cross ties,fence 
pos aths, fruit and ve; 
and boxes, dimension blanks 
etGe. Splits blocks inte firewood pnieed 
rmers, tim o 
= con re. Page for itself 
in a week. or on ose je. 
Guaranteed. Sold direct from 
oiier ant trestezae™ 
e 
Make Lam 


ii) 
So * 
o TOGK wee Ee a een COL 


BUNIONS pone 


I end bunions forever with my new Pedo- 
dyne solvent. Stops torturing pain almost 
instantly. Reduces the disfiguring growth 
so fast you willsoon wearsmaller, trimmer 
shoes with easeand comfort. It’ semesing. 
MAKE THIS TEST—Just write and sa 

**] want to try PEDODYNE” and ee! t 
quick ,sure,amazing results. N 


KAY LABORATORIES, 74 
180 N. Wacker Drive, MES, Dept 4 























By return mail. Highest prices, Information free 
Southwest Gold & Silver Co., Bex 68F J, Fert Werth, Texas. 
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Five Sections, Brass bound Power- 
BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE ful Lenses. 10 mile . Sat 
Ere Piece for looking Lad the Sun, included FRE 

icroscope. Guaran Big value. ) A $1. 6. c.O. on Ibe 
BENNER a COMPANY, T-70, 
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Beginnings of Recovery 
Continued from page 8 


about 24 months and then declined during 
the following 12 months. 

Within a year after the lowest levels 
were reached, two of the five revivals 
showed considerable improvement, the 
1921-22 recovery amounting to nearly 30 
per cent, and the 1915 recovery nearly 40 
per cent; but two revivals, those of 1885 
and 1894, amounted to only 12 or 13 per 
cent by the end of a year. 


What Brought Business Back? 


HE 1915 recovery was dominated by 

European war-time demand for Ameri- 
can industrial products. The revival fol- 
lowing 1921 was marked by a tremendous 
expansion in automobile production, a 
revival in building activity, and improve- 
ment in foreign demand for both our in- 
dustrial and farm products, supported by 
loans from the United States. 

The present situation, lacking the highly 
favorable elements of 1915 or 1921-22, is 
much more like that of 1885 or 1894. The 
moderate recoveries of 1885 and 1894 may 
have been retarded by the downward 
trend in the general level of commodity 
prices which prevailed through those 
years. 

How does the 1930 depression and the 
1931 recovery measure up against those 
earlier depressions and recoveries? The 
lower half of Figure 3 presents an average 
of the five major cycles we have just dis- 
cussed. It also shows, by means of a solid 
black line, the recent downward course of 
industrial activity from December, 1929 
to December, 1930, and the recovery to 
May, 1931. During the first five months 
of 1931 this recovery has followed the 
average closely. It may not keep up to 
that level during the summer months, and 
the rate of recovery may not be so rapid 


as that represented by this average, but it 


will still constitute a measurable and en- 
couraging recovery. 


May Not Follow Average 


HAT prevents us from expecting an 

“average’”’ recovery is that the present 
depression is probably more world-wide 
than were the earlier ones. More countries 
and a greater degree of international inter- 
dependence are involved. Nor can we be 
sure that commodity prices will rise 
sufficiently to give business more than a 
moderate stimulus. 

The unforseen, of course, may happen. 
It usually does. A short crop some place, 
for instance, may change the picture 
slightly. The international debt mora- 
torium suggested by President Hoover 
would doubtless be an important factor in 
raising the rate of recovery, if one may 
judge by the optimism it has already in- 
spired. 

The trend of farm prices, you will no- 
tice, has been mentioned here only inci- 
dentally. That is because industrial 
activity is the dominant factor in a business 
cycle, and because a low level of commodity 
prices may retard but not wholly prevent 
a business recovery. The trend of farm 
prices, furthermore, is a very complex 
chapter that is related to farm production 
as well as to city demand. It requires 
consideration by itself. 

Recalling the questions asked in the 
first paragraph of this article, we can 
summarize our answers this way: It is 
probable that we have reached and passed 
the low point in the business depression. 
We seem to be on the upgrade, though the 
course of industrial activity this summer 
may show a temporary halt. We may not 
climb as fast this time as we did after the 
low point of 1921, and we may not climb 
as high, but it is ‘likely that for the next 
18 months our course will be pretty regu- 
larly upward. 
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Unbeatable 
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Now—go to it. Here’s the game you’d 


like to shoot and the vermin that you 
must get rid of. The rifle—a new mili- 
tary style bolt-action—costs you less 
than 13c an inch and it’s “every inch a 
Winchester”’—the greatest value ever 
offered in a single shot .22. See it at your 
dealer’s now. FREE leaflet on request. 
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Ou! MENTION 


ERE’S something you can do with 
used postcards, particularly those 
in bright colors. Mail them in a 
package to Rev. Thomas 
Wenkiayen, Chekiang Province, China. 
See that you put on proper postage. They 
will be used to interest and 


Chinese children. 


Heed This It pays to buy good tools. A y 
good tool is an investment, a 
poor one an expense. After you buy a — . 
good tool, keep it in proper condition. Pos - oe Soe 7 * 
After using, clean and rub a little oil on it. apanese lilies that won Fourt 
Prize in the Photograph Contest 


An Important There are many varieties Jo 

iaramgens ‘ seph H. Grove of Brooklyn. 
Crop Rag mage Sonera Lag Too bad some of the delicacy 
is the principal food crop. There are about of the photograph is lost in the 


Harwood, 


{ While we 
think 
of it } 


instruct 


a few months ago. It is by 


reproduction for printing 


300 different products made from different 
varieties of soybeans. These manufac- 
tured products range from high-quality 
oil to beans especially treated to drive 
devils away during certain religious festivals. 


Ie Might In England, a girl will secure the 
Work first egg laid by a white pullet and 

place it under her pillow at night, 
in the belief that it will bring dreams of the 
one she wishes to marry. Wonder what she 
says when it busts and gets in her hair? 


The Buyers Women, God bless ’em, buy 75 

per cent of men’s socks, 64 per 
cent of his neckties and 50 per cent of his 
shirts. A man usually buys his own collars. 
In fact, women buy 85 per cent of all goods 
sold at retail. 


Talented One of Our Folks from Massa- 
Cow Wanted chusetts sends us a copy of an 

advertisement which he saw. 
It reads, ‘‘Wanted, a man to take charge of a 
garden, who has a cow, who can sing in the 
choir and play the piano.” 


Costly Blazes Farm fires cost more than 

$100,000,000 in this country 
every year. That’s too much money. We ad- 
vise writing to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 
1643-F on “Fire Safeguards for The Farm.” 


The Berries Louisiana is said to be the 

country’s greatest strawberry 
producing state. This year they shipped about 
3,690 cars, and while the accurate cash value 
of the crop is not at hand, it will doubtless 
reach more than $6,000,000. 





Now then, you who are so smart on 
women’s clothes and the history of 
fashions and things like that, here’s 
a problem: Let’s hear you guess 
what is the date of this photograph. 
“Balloon” sleeves came in at a cer- 
tain time and went out at a certain 
time. Hats like the one in the picture 
are harder to “‘date,”’ but between 
the hat and the sleeves you ought to 
come pretty close. What day of 
what month of what year was the 
icture taken? No prize is offered, 
ut we'll print the winner’s name. 
P. S.—How do you like the hat? 
Are you glad styles are what they 
are, now? 





Good Idea The Forest Service has come to 

the rescue of moderns with jangled 
nerves by setting aside, as a primitive area 
never to be improved or ‘“‘civilized,’’ 1,000,000 
acres of the wildest mountain territory of 
Central Idaho. They believe, and rightly, 
that resting places for moderns should be 
wild—the wilder the better. 


Egyptian Cure A biting horse is a nuisance. 
for Biting We saw such a horse in a 
city street bite and tear off 
the entire sleeve of a woman who was passing 
by. In Egypt, we are told, a horse is cured of 
this vicious habit by presenting to him a leg 
of mutton just taken from the fire. One bite 
usually makes the horse see the error of his 
ways. Well—believe it if you like. 


Sweets to The yearly average per capita con- 
the Sweet sumption of sugar in America is 

118 pounds. Many centuries ago 
the Arabian doctors used sugar in compounding 
their medicines, and it was honey that was 
used to satisfy the craving for something sweet. 
It was not until the eighteenth century that 
sugar came into use as a food, and then because 
of the more general use of tea and coffee. 


Some Commercial plants canned more than 

Canning 21,000,000 pounds of poultry in 1930. 

There are at least 75 various canned 

poultry products on the market, running from 

chicken soup to chicken a-la-king and chop 
suey. 





Dropping In 1919 there 

were 75,740 
horses in the City of New 
York. The 1930 census 
gives only 22,156, of which 
about 10 per cent are saddle 
horses. In that city 406 
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Got Your We have more 
1/800th? physicians in 

proportion to our 
population than any other 
country. There is one doc- 
tor to every 800 persons. In 
Sweden there is but one 
doctor to every 2,860 in- 
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rent crop of Porto 
Rican tobacco is suffering 
very little damage from in- 
sect pests, because of the \ 
effective work done by the oe 
imported army of toads, ; 
which feed on the insects. 
It is estimated that about 
50 per cent less paris green 
has been used this year 
because of the energetic 
activities of toads. That is 
what we’ve been telling you 
about toads for years. 
Moreover, toads do not cause 
warts. Certainly not. 
Ridiculous. 
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taste of outdoor life. Which 
reminds us, in photograph- 
ing a bird’s nest, never 
touch the eggs or young. 
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JOAN BLONDELL 


Prominent Screen and Stage Star, whose 
picture appears above, now being featured 
in Warner Bros. Pictures, says, “I am de- | 


lighted with this new Hand Lotion and 
Container.” 


Profitable Fun 
for Everyone 


Can you think of any more profit- | 
able or thrilling fun than helping 
us choose a name for our new | 


hand lotion and winning this Big 
Prize? 
the hands and face a soft, smooth, 
satin-like loveliness. In choos- 
ing a name you may submit the 
name of a flower, bird, tree, per- 


son or, in fact, any name that | 
Coined | 


comes to your mind. 
words are accepted. Such names 
as Velvo, Lovelo, or Satin Skin, 
Hollywood Beauty Lotion, ete. 
There is no restriction on the | 
name you submit. Make this | 
your lucky day. Send your sug- | 
gestion at once, be in time for | 


the promptness prize, for the very | 
| 


name you send may win. 


Make Sure of the 


This hand lotion gives | 


‘Jell s... WHAT Shall We 
NAME t/nis NEW HAND LOTION 





—_—____———_——_ 





Free Roadater 
| ie SOD Gash 
a. 5 , fou 


In order to get quick action 
we’re giving this beautiful new 
Ford Roadster, latest model, 
absolutely FREE. Or, if you 
prefer, you may have your 
choice of the Roadster, a 
Coupe, or Sedan, or $500.00 
Cash. This is your oppor- 
tunity. Send a name at once, 
be the winner, surprise your 
friends and neighbors by hav- 
ing the car and $1000.00 de- 
livered at your door or $1500.00 
all cash if you prefer. Don’t 
think you can’t win, for your 
opportunity is just as good as 
anyone’s, if you will send a 
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Send in a Name 
Win This Big Prize 


We are inviting everyone, no 
matter who they are, to partici- 
pate in this interesting prize con- 
test. It’s a prize well worth 
going after; $1000 in cash, and 
$500.00 extra, if you are prompt, 
or $1500 in all if you want cash. 
This amount can be yours just for 
naming our delightful new hand 
lotion. Nothing else to do. No 
purchase necessary, nothing to 
buy or sell, and no slogan or story 
to write to win this splendid prize. 
All we want is a name, and if 
you send in your suggestion it 
may be just the one we want. 
Who knows, every one has a 
lucky day and this may be yours, 
| It costs you nothing to try, so 
_why not send a name and be in 





name at once. It costs you]! line for a prize? Think of the 
nothing to try. | thrill you can get winning a prize 
= like this, 



































A gift of $500.00 extra or a latest new Ford Roadster will be given 
the winner of the $1000.00 prize if the name is mailed within three 
days after this announcement is read. » This extra prize is certainly 
worth going after quick. Bear in mind only one name must be sub- 
mitted by each contestant and notice of the approximate time of the 
prize award will be sent you as soon as your suggestion is received. The prize or 
prizes will be awarded to the person or persons sending the name we choose from 
among those submitted and duplicate prizes will be given to all who send the 
winning name. This means you can’t lose even if others send the winning 
name first. ©OH.M.P.Co. 1931 
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HOLLYWOOD MARVEL PRODUCTS Co. 
t. 207. 1028 N. Sycamore Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
—_ ois the following name for your 








Date this announcement Was read ........ecm-cesscsseeeseemees 





My name is. 


CEL Sa RO epnaisdiities 
NOTE — Being prompt qualifies you for the 
promptness prize outlined herein, 














Of eourse CameELs are milder 
THEY’RE FRESH! 


Have you noticed how women everywhere Next, inhale the hot, brackish smoke of a 


are switching to the fresh mildness of Camels? _ parched dry cigarette and feel that sharp 





Always a great favorite with the ladies, this _ stinging sensation on the membrane. 

famous blend is more popular now than ever, The air-sealed Humidor Pack keeps all 

since theintroductionofthenewHumidorPack. the rare flavor and aroma in and prevents 
If you need to be convinced, make this _ the precious natural tobacco moisture from 


simple test yourself between a humidor fresh drying out. Important too, it protects the 


Camel and any other cigarette: cigarette from dust and germs. 


Switch to Camel freshness and mildness 





First, inhale the cool fragrant smoke of a 


perfectly conditioned Camel and note how for one whole day, then leave them — if 


you can. 


easy it is to the throat. 





It is the mark of a considerate hostess, 
by means of the Humidor Pack, to 
“Serve a fresh cigarette.”” Buy Camels 
by the carton— this cigarette will 
remain fresh in your home and office 


CAMELS 








© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tébacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 














